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mTRODUCTION 


The  subject  of  this  study  is  the  development  of  public 
education  of  the  blind  in  Missouri,  with  special  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  administration  of  the  Mssouri  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  chief  object  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  provision  by  the  state  for  the  education  of  blind 
children,  and  since  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  is  the 
only  state  agency  for  this  purpose,  its  founding,  development 
and  functions  will  be  examined  in  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  state  as  a whole. 

An  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  School  during  the  eighty- 
six  years  of  its  existence,  showing  the  influences  which  led 
to  its  establishment  and  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
or  retarded  its  progress,  should  afford  some  understanding 
of  its  present  ability  to  meet  existing  needs. 

It  has  also  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  show  whatever 
light  the  experience  of  the  School  has  thrown  on  certain 
questions  v^hich  have  caused  concern  to  educators  of  the  blind 
and  to  administrators  of  public  welfare.  Among  these  are  the 
questions:  should  a school  for  the  blind  be  supervised  by  the 
department  of  welfare,  the  department  of  education,  or  both? 
Is  control  by  an  individual  board  of  managers  preferable  to 
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that  of  a central  board  of  control  for  an  institution  of  this 
type,  together  with  other  institutions  and  agencies?  To 
Y7hat  extent  can  a single  residential  school  provide  adequately 
for  the  education  of  all  the  blind  children  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding such  classes  as  the  feeble-minded,  and  negroes? 

V/hat  is  the  best  means  of  securing  the  attendance  of  children 
who  should  have  the  benefit  of  attending  it? 

Though  it  is  realized  that  these  questions  can  only  be 
answered  tentatively  by  the  facts  revealed  in  the  study  of  one 
school,  it  is  hoped  that  these  facts  may  be  useful  for  purpos- 
es of  comparison  with  similar  studies  which  may  be  made  later; 
and  that  if  a sufficient  niimber  of  such  studies  are  made,  val- 
uable conclusions  regarding  the  administration  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  may  be  drawn. 

Inforraation  regarding  the  School  has  been  obtained  from 

the  annual  reports  of  the  School  from  1852  to  1856,  and  the 

1 

biennial  reports  from  1857  to  1937,  Mnutes  of  its  Board 
meetings  from  1913  to  1936,  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Missouri,  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Missouri, 
Official  Manuals  of  Missouri,  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Missouri,  reports  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Missouri,  the  report  of 
the  Missouri  State  Survey  Commission  of  1929,  the  Executive 
Budget  Reports  of  1935  and  1937,  St.  Louis  Newspapers,  and  in 


1.  A typewritten  copy  of  the  First  Annual  Report  may  be  found 
at  the  School.  It  was  copied  from  a manuscript  in  the 
Perkins  Library  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  report  was 
available  for  the  years  between  1858  and  1863. 
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interviews  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the  School, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Botts,  Principal  of  the  Literary  Department,  Miss 
Elsie  Roth,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Violet  Bushan,  Vocational 
Counselor. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  School  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind  children  of  Missouri, 
available  standards  as  to  provision  which  should  be  made  to 
meet  such  needs  will  be  sought  and  applied  wherever  pertinent 
in  this  study.  Statements  which  are  here  accepted  as  stand- 
ards have  been  taken  from  the  follovring  sources:  Blindness 
and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  by  Harry  Best;  From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller  by  Richard  French;  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society  by  Thomas  Cutsforth;  V/hite  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  1930  (a  publication  of  the  '/Jhite  House 
Conference);  articles  in  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  1931;  and  an  article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1934. 

The  facts  which  have  been  gathered  concerning  the  School 
will  be  classified  into  the  following  categories  and  present- 
ed in  the  order  indicated. 

1.  Founding  of  the  School.  Provision  for  the  education 
of  the  Blind  in  Missouri  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
School  will  be  examined  and  an  account  of  its  establishment 
will  be  given. 

2.  Control  and  supervisory  authorities.  The  role  of  the 
following  agencies  in  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
School  will  be  examined;  the  private  organization  which 
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founded  it,  the  state  legislature,  central  state  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  welfare  and  of  education,  and  the  School *s 
board  of  managers.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
role  of  the  legislature  to  show  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
controlled  the  affairs  of  the  School,  and  to  the  local  board 
of  managers,  to  show  how  it  has  functioned  and  what  have  been 
the  qualifications,  duties,  salaries  and  tenure  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

3.  Attendance.  This  chapter  will  include  a study  of  pro- 
visions as  to  admission,  length  of  stay  and  discharge,  number 
of  pupils,  the  extent  to  which  the  School  is  reaching  all  the 
blind  children  of  the  state,  and  its  ability  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state,  including  the 
feeble-minded  and  negro  blind. 

4.  Educational  program.  The  curriculum  of  each  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  occupations  for  which  the  pupils  are 
fitted  and  social  life  in  the  School  will  be  examined  for 
information  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
preparing  blind  children  to  lead  normal  lives  among  the  see- 
ing. Some  evidences  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  School  in 
the  introduction  of  new  courses  and  use  of  new  methods,  and 
in  meeting  standards  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  will  be  noted. 

5.  Land  and  Buildings.  Descriptions  of  the  different 
sites,  buildings  and  grounds  which  the  School  has  occupied 
will  be  given.  The  ways  in  which  these  have  been  suited  or 
unsuited  to  their  purpose  will  be  studied. 
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6*  Personnel.  Information  which  has  been  available 
regarding  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  School  and 
their  .salaries,  and  the  appointment,  qualifications,  duties, 
and  tenure  of  the  officers  and  teachers  will  be  given. 

Special  study  will  be  made  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
different  superintendents  and  their  contributions  to  the 
School,  the  adequacy  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the 
size  of  their  salaries,  and  security  of  tenure  of  positions 
in  the  School. 

7.  Finances.  Source  and  amount  of  income,  per  capita 
cost  of  education  in  the  School,  methods  of  budgeting,  and 
methods  of  purchasing  supplies  will  be  studied,  with  special 
attention  to  the  adequacy  of  the  state’s  financial  support 
of  the  school. 

In  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  the  material  presented 
under  the  given  topics  will  be  summarized,  and  significant 
findings  pointed  out. 


CHAPTER  I 


FOUl^DIHG  OF  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


In  this  chapter  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  Missouri  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  shown,  and  an  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  School  will  be  given. 

Schools  for  the  blind  had  been  established  in  eleven 
states  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Missouri  School.  The 
first  school  in  the  United  States  was  the  New  England  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  which  later  became  Imown  as  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. It  was  established  in  Boston  in  1830,  twenty-one 
years  before  the  founding  of  the  Missouri  School.  The  second 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  was  established  in 
New  York  City  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  Philadelphia  in  1833. 
These  were  private  schools  at  first,  though  a part  of  their 
support  was  assumed  by  the  state  not  long  after  their  estab- 
lishment. Schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  other 
states  as  follows:  in  Ohio  in  1837,  in  Virginia  in  1839,  in 
Kentucky  in  1842,  in  Tennessee  in  1843,  in  Indiana  in  1847, 
in  Illinois  and  in  Mississippi  in  1848  and  in  Wisconsin  in 
1849.  In  1851  Missouri  became  the  twelfth  state  to  found  a 


school  for  the  blind 
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All  of  these  schools  were  established  in  very  much  the 
same  way.  Each  was  started  by  a group  of  private  citizens 
who  became  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  after 
learning  how  much  was  being  done  for  them  in  other  places. 

They  would  collect  enough  money  by  voluntary  donations  to 
start  a small  school,  and  as  soon  as  the  pupils  made  suffici- 
ent progress,  they  would  take  them  before  the  state  legisla- 
ture to  exhibit  their  accomplishments.  These  exhibitions 
were  followed  by  state  appropriations  of  varying  amounts  to 
the  schools.  In  some  cases  the  state  immediately  assumed 
control  of  the  school  (as  in  Ohio);  but  for  the  majority  there 
T/as  a period  in  which  the  school  was  supported  partly  by  pri- 
vate and  partly  by  state  funds,  before  it  became  strictly  a 
state  institution.^ 

The  extablishment  of  the  Missouri  School  followed  a 
course  of  events  very  similar  to  those  accompanying  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  predecessors  in  other  states. 

Missouri  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  until  1847.  In  that  year  an  act  of  the  legislature 
made  the  sum  of  ^80  a year  available  for  the  education  of 
indigent  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  tv;enty. 
Each  beneficiary  of  the  act  was  allov/ed  to  draw  altogether 
not  more  than  a total  of  |160  from  the  state  treasury,  and 
the  total  sum  drawn  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  limit- 

u 2 

ed  to  ^1,200  a year.  Such  a provision  could  have  been  of 


1.  Best,  Harry,  Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
pp.  263-268. 

2.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1847,  p.  48* 
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little  value,  since  no  blind  person  could  receive  assistance 
in  receiving  an  education  for  longer  than  two  years,  and  only 
fifteen,  persons  could  be  assisted  ®,ch  year.  There  was  no 
special  school  for  the  blind  in  Missouri  and  it  is  doubtful 

whether  any  of  the  schools  in  other  states  would  have  admit- 

3 

ted  non-resident  pupils  for  |80  a year. 

In  1849  the  allowance  for  the  education  of  each  blind 
person  was  changed  from  $80  a year  for  two  years  to  $60  a 
year  for  three  years,  or  #180  for  each  person.  The  limit  to 

the  annual  expenditure  which  could  be  made  for  the  education 

4 

of  the  blind  remained  at  #1,200  a year. 

The  need  for  a school  for  the  blind  had  been  considered 
by  certain  members  of  the  Missouri  legislature  shortly  before 
the  present  School  vras  started  by  private  citizens.  In  Feb- 
brary,  1851,  a committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  including  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  ’’deaf  and  dumb” 
which  was  established  that  year.  At  the  same  time  a bill  was 
introduced  which  would  provide  that  blind  persons  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had  attended  ’’some  institution 
capable  of  instructing  them”  before  they  could  receive  the 
appropriation  of  #60  a year  for  their  education.  The  inquiry 
was  never  made,  nor  the  bill  passed,  for  before  any  action 


3.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  other 
schools  for  the  blind  in  1856  was  #200  a year  (Biennial 
Report  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  1855,  p.  6) . 

4.  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1849,  p.  48. 

5.  Journal  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives,  1851 
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could  be  taken  in  these  matters  the  School  for  the  Blind  was 
started  in  St.  Louis. 

The  founder  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  was  Mr, 
Eli  William  Vifhelan,  a blind  man  who  had  formerly  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  Mr.  Whelan  was  a graduate  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  had  been  a pupil  of  Dr. 
Julius  Friedlander,  its  founder.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  lir. 
V^helaa  came  to  St.  Louis  vdth  letters  of  introduction  to 
James  E.  Yeatitiein,  Exq.,  Simon  Poliak,  M.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  S. 
Potts,  D.  D.,  well  known  philanthropists  of  the  city.  To 
these  three  men  he  presented  his  plan  of  establishing  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  Missouri,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  so  convinc- 
ingly as  to  win  their  earnest  cooperation  and  assistance. 
Through  their  influence  a sufficiently  large  number  of  citi- 
zens became  interested  in  the  entei*prise  to  justify  its  un- 
dertaking. Twenty  of  the  "clergy  of  St.  Louis  and  other  men 
of  well-known  philanthropic  tendencies”  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a school  for  the  blind.  The  name 
by  which  their  organization  was  called  is  not  clear.  In  the 
early  reports  it  was  referred  to  simply  as  the  "Association”. 
Its  members  planned  to  found  an  institution  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  to  apply  for  state  aid  as  soon 
as  they  had  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  their  undertaking.  The  original  members  of  the  "Associa- 
tion" were:  James  E.  Yeatman,  Adolph  Abeles,  Thomas  Yeatman, 
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Vi,''ayinan  Crov,’-, John  0*Fallon,  Asa  Wilgers,  R.  K.  V/oods,  John 
B.  Smith,  Dr.  Simon  Poliak,  A.  B.  Chambers,  J.  Boyle,  J . B. 
Crockett,  H.  E.  Bridge,  Joseph  Charless,  Norman  Cutter,  S. 
Russell,  Charles  A.  Pope,  George  A.  Robinson,  William  M. 
Morrison  and  Edward  Wyman. 

The  nucleus  of  a school  was  started  immediately  after 
the  organization  of  the  Association.  The  first  pupils  were 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  a fourteen  year  old  girl  from  St.  Louis, 
whom  Mr.  Whelan  began  to  teach  on  January  1,  1851,  and  Daniel 
Wilkinson,  a seven  year  old  boy  from  Cape  Girardeau,  who  en- 
tered the  "School”  on  January  16  of  the  same  year.®  Mr. 
V/helan  kept  his  pupils  in  his  boarding  house  and  after  teach- 
ing them  there  for  a few  weeks,  took  them  to  Jefferson  City 
to  demonstrate  their  progress  to  the  legislature  and  ask  for 
state  aid  in  the  founding  of  a school. 

Strong  proof  was  evidently  needed  to  convince  the 
Missouri  legislature  of  the  need  of  a separate  school  for  the 
blind.  The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  an  account  of 
the  first  appeal  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tution} 


It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  the  solons 
of  Missouri  that  the  blind  are  susceptible  of  ed- 
ucation. They  insisted  that  'there  are  only  a 
few  blind  persons  in  Missouri,  the  United  States 
census  reports  to  the  contrary  notmthstanding. 

It  would  be  time,  labor  and  money  lost  to  try  to 
teach  the  blind  to  read  or  do  anjrthing  else.' 


6.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of -the  Blind,  1870,  p.  69. 
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Fortunately,  both  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  '^aniel  '^ilkinson 
were  well  suited  for  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  ed- 
ucating the  blind.  Both  were  gifted  musically  and  intellect- 
ually. The  exhibition  of  their  accomplishments  created  such 
a favorable  impression  that  the  legislature’s  incredulity  as 
to  whether  the  blind  could  be  educated  v/as  banished,  and  on 
February  27th,  I85I,  they  authorized  the  founding  of  a school, 
whichvas  to  be  called  "The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind". 7 The  institution  was  granted  an  appro- 
priation of  115,000  for  the  next  five  years,  or  $3»000  a year 
on  condition  that  |10,000  or  §2,000  a year  should  first  be 

O 

raised  by  private  subscription. ° 

All  that  was  needed  then  for  the  establishment  of  the 
School  v/as  §10,000  in  private  subscriptions,  ■‘■his  took  long- 
er to  secure  than  the  founders  had  expected.  By  October, 

1851,  they  still  lacked  ^3,500  of  the  necessary  amoimt.  They 
decided  that  the  reluctance  manifested  by  citizens  of  St. 

Louis  to  help  in  their  enterprise  was  due  to  their  lack  of 
understanding  of  ^vhat  was  being  done,  and  that  another  exhi- 
bition of  the  pupils  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  shov;  the 
public  v/hat  could  actually  be  accomplished  by  a school  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Yilhelan  had  in  the  meantime  continued  to  t each 
a fev/  pupils  in  his  boarding  house.  The  progress  of  these 
pupils  v;as  shoivn  in  an  exhibition  v/hich  was  held  in  the  church 

7.  S.  Lollak,  Story  of  the  Blind  ( address  delivered  at  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  February  21,  I9OIJ  pam- 
phlet; eight  unnumbered  pages). 

8.  Laws,  I85I,  p.  59 • 
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of  Rev.  y^*  S.  Potts,  one  of  the  founders  of  t he  School,  on 
the  first  Monday  evening  in  October,  1851.  As  a result  of 
the  esdiibition  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  vrere  stirred  to 
contribute  more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  needed  subscrip- 
tion. The  institution  received  |10,655  altogether  in  pri- 
vate subscriptions.  As  this  amount,  together  -with  the  state 
appropriation  of  $3,000  a year  was  enough  to  start  it  on  a 
secure  financial  basis,  the  "Missouri  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind”  was  formally  opened  on  November  1, 
1851.^ 


9.  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind”,  1852,  pp*  1-3. 


CHAPTER  II 


CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION 

In  studying  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  role  of  the  chief  agencies  which 
have  at  any  time  been  responsible  for  its  control  or  super- 
vision will  be  examined.  Tvro  periods  in  the  control  of  the 
School  are  to  be  considered.  The  first  is  the  period  from 
1851  to  1855,  when  the  School  was  controlled  partly  by  pri- 
vate citizens  and  partly  by  the  state  legislature;  the  second 
is  the  period  from  1855  to  the  present,  during  which  the  leg- 
islature alone  has  had  ultimate  control.  The  chapter  will 
include  a study  of  the  relationship  to  the  School  of  its 
board  of  managers  during  both  periods,  and  of  the  part  played 
by  supervisory  authorities  in  the  fields  of  welfare  and  of 
edification  during  the  time  that  they  were  responsible  for  su- 
pervision of  the  School. 

A.  Control  of  the  School  as  a Quasi-Public  Institution, 
1851-1855. 

From  1851  to  1855  the  School  was  under  the  control  of 
the  '’Association”  of  its  founders,  the  state  legislature, 
and  a board  of  trustees  on  which  were  representatives  of  the 
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”Association”  and  the  state* 

V/hen  the  legislature  authorized  the  founding  of  the 
School,  it  assumed  the  right  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  board 
by  which  it  should  be  managed,  the  number  of  members  on  the 
board  and  who  should  select  them.  It  required  the  trustees 
and  the  principal  to  submit  full  reports  regarding  the  School 
to  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  also  made  pro- 
visions as  to  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  School  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all 
eligible  persons  as  pupils.^ 

The  "Association"  of  private  citizens  who  founded  the 
School  also  had  certain  powers  of  control.  This  organization 
was  composed  of  the  fifty-eight  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion. Conditions  of  membership  were  as  follows:  The  payment 
of  ^5.00  a year  made  a person  a member;  the  payment  of  |25.00 
at  a time,  or  llO.OO  a year  for  five  years  made  him  a life 
member;  the  payment  of  f 100 .00  at  a time,  or  ^50.00  a year 
for  five  years  made  him  a benefactor;  and  the  payment  of 
$500.00  at  a time,  or  $100.00  a year  for  five  years,  made  him 
a patron.^ 

The  most  important  functions  of  the  "Association"  in 
connection  with  the  School,  besides  contributing  to  its  fin- 
ancial support,  were  the  election  of  five  of  the  seven  trus- 

. 3 

tees. 


1.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1851,  pp.  59-60 

2.  Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Missouri  Institu- 

tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  1851,  p.  7. 

3*  Ibid*,  p*  8* 
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The  "Association"  retained  its  share  in  the  control  of 
the  School  until  1855,  In  1854  the  trustees,  realizing  that 
private  contributions  were  too  uncertain  a source  of  income 
for  the  permanent  support  of  an  institution  of  state-wide 
scope,  asked  the  state  to  undertake  the  entire  support  of 

4 

the  School.  Their  request  was  granted  on  the  condition 
that  all  control  of  the  School  be  transferred  to  the  State. 
The  trustees  obtained  the  written  authority  of  the  "Associ- 
ation" to  make  out  a declaration  of  trust,  conveying  the 
entire  property  of  the  Institution  to  the  State,®  The  found- 
ers and  subscribers  of  the  School  thus  relinquished  their 
part  in  its  control,  as  well  as  their  responsibility  for  its 

support.  The  act  which  declared  the  School  to  be  strictly 

6 

a State  Institution  was  passed  on  February  24,  1855. 

During  the  time  that  responsibility  for  control  was 
divided  between  the  legislature  and  the  "Association",  the 
School  was  managed  by  a board  of  trustees  who  were  respon- 
sible both  to  the  state  and  to  the  contributors.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  were  elected  bji- 

members  of  the  "Association"  from  among  their  own  number, 

7 

and  two  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,.  The 
duties  of  the  board  were  outlined  in  the  Constitution, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  "Association".  Some  of  their 
most  important  duties  according  to  the  Constitution 


4.  Third  Annual  Report,  1854,  p.  6. 

5.  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1855,  pp.  3-4. 

6.  Laws,  1855,  p.  8. 

7.  Laws,  l'85'l,  p,  59. 
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were  the  following:  to  meet  monthly  at  the  Institution,  to 
provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accomodation  of  the  of- 
ficers and  pupils,  to  prescribe  the  terns  of  admission  and 
course  of  studies,  to  appoint  the  Principal  and  all  other 
officers  and  determine  their  salaries,  and  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  pupils  and  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  themselves  and  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution. Members  of  the  board  were  to  elect  annually  a Pres- 
ident, Vice  President  and  Secretary  from  their  own  number, 
and  a Treasurer,  who  was  a member  of  the  Association  but  not 

g 

a Trustee. 

No  limit  was  set  in  1851  to  the  length  of  time  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  could  serve.  ITie  Constitution  of  the  School 
provided  that  each  board  member  should  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor was  appointed  and  qualified,  and  gave  the  board  power 

q 

to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  its  own  body. ^ 

Members  of  the  board  from  1851  to  1855  were  not  only 
unpaid,  but  five  of  them  were  among  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  support  of  the  School 

B.  Control  of  the  School  by  the  Legislature  from  1855  to  1937* 
When  the  state  assumed  entire  control  of  the  School  in 
1855,  it  was  natural  that  the  legislature  should  become  a 
more  important  factor  in  its  existence  than  it  had  been  be- 


8.  Constitution,  Articles  6 and  7,  pp.  8-9 

9.  Ibid77‘"lu’ 1 1 cl e 4,  p.  8 

10.  Prospectus  of  Missouri  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  1851,  pp.  7-8 
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fore  that  time.  It  has  controlled  the  School  through  legis- 
lation and  the  making  of  appropriations. 

Since  most  of  the  important  state  laws  relating  to  the 
School  will  be  discussed  under  the  topics  to  which  they  per- 
tain, no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  show  their  content. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  School  have  been  controlled  by  state  law,  the 
most  important  subjects  related  to  the  School  about  which 
laws  have  been  passed  are  listed  below. 

1.  The  School  board  of'  managers;  number  of  members, 
appointment,  powers,  duties,  organization,  officers,  and  sal- 
aries. This  topic  will  be  treated  in  a later  section  of  the 
present  chapter  dealing  with  the  board  of  managers. 

2.  Supervision  of  the  School  by  such  agencies  as  the 
State  Board  of  Guardians,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  showing  the  relationship 
of  the  above  agencies  to  the  School,  in  the  present  chapter. 

3.  Eligibility  for  admission  to  the  School,  and  length 
of  stay  allowed.  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  chapter 
on  iittendanae. 

4.  Examination  and  treatment  of  eyes  of  pupils,  course 
of  study,  and  provision  for  higher  education  of  the  blind. 
Laws  regarding  these  will  be  given  in  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  School. 

5.  Humber  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  qualifications 
and  duties  of  the  superintendent.  Provisions  regarding  these 
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will  be  given  in  t he  chapter  on  "Personnel”. 

6.  Use  of  money  appropriated;  duties  of  the  treasurer, 
responsibility  for  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  of  pupils, 
purchasing  of  supplies,  budgeting.  The  laws  regarding  these 
will  be  treated  in  the  chapter  on  Finances. 

Legislation  in  regard  to  the  classification  and  name  of 
the  School  will  be  examined  briefly  here,  to  shovir  in  what 
light  the  legislature  regarded  the  School,  as  this  has  been 
important  in  determining  the  type  of  control  and  supervision 
it  has  provided. 

When  the  School  became  a state  institution  in  1855,  it 
was  still  considered  a charity,  though  no  longer  a private 
one.  Its  name  was  partly  responsible  for  the  conception  of 
its  character  in  the  minds  of  the  legislature  and  the  general 
public.  "Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind" 
was  so  long  that  to  save  time  it  was  referred  to  as  the  "Blind 
Asylum",  This  created  the  impression  that  it  was  a place  for 
the  custody  and  care  of  indigent  blind  persons,  rather  than  a 
school.  As  a result  blind  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
including  invalids  and  imbeciles,  were  brought  to  the  School 
and  their  admission  demanded.  Another  unfortunate  result 
was  the  stigma  it  placed  upon  pupils  of  the  School  which 
caused  many  parents  of  blind  children  to  deny  them  an  educa- 
tion rather  than  put  them  in  a charitable  institution.^^ 

This  situation  was  partly  remedied  in  1879  by  changing 


11.  Biennial  Report,  1877,  p,  7 
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the  name  to  ’’Missouri  School  for  the  Blind”, v.'hich  gave  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  and 
did  away  with  the  use  of  the  tem  "Blind  Asylum".  In  spite 
of  this  step  the  School  vxas  still  regarded  primarily  as  a 
charitable  institution.  Proof  of  this  was  given  in  1889 
when  the  legislature  made  it  one  of  the  "State  Eleemosynary 
Institutions",  classifying  it  with  the  three  State  Lunatic 
Asylums,  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Reform  School  for  Boys 
and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.  A single  set  of  laws  was 
provided  for  the  government  of  all  these  institutions,  mak- 
ing their  boards  of  control  uniform,  though  each  institution 

13 

retained  its  individual  board.  This  classification  with 
custodial  and  correctional  institutions  added  to  the  stigma 
attached  to  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  School  was  classed  as  an  eleemosynary  institution 
until  1915,  when  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
Mr.  Green,  it  was  officially  placed  among  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  An  act  of  the  legislature  declared 
that  it  should  be  "regarded,  classed  and  conducted  wholly  as 
an  educational  institution  of  the  state"  and  that  its  manage 
nent  should  be  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  ben 
evolent,  custodial  and  correctional  institutions.^^  Its  pos- 
ition among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  was 


12.  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1879,  sec.  5900. 

13.  Ibid.,  1889,  sec.  5672. 

14.  ^iennial  Pueport,  1901,  p.  4;  Ibid.,  1905,  pp.  3-4 

15.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1915 
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made  clearer  in  1921,  when  it  was  classified  along  with  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  as  a "special  educational"  institution, 
but  in  the  same  general  group  with  the  state  university, 
teachers*  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  learning.^® 

In  studying  the  relationship  of  the  legislature  to  the 
School,  the  chief  means  of  contact  between  mermbers  of  the 
legislature  and  persons  directly  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  will  be  observed* 

The  legislature  has  been  kept  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  School,  its  needs,  activities  and  progress,  through 
the  biennial  reports  of  its  board  and  superintendent,  as  well 
as  th«  reports  of  supervisory  authorities  such  as  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  from  1897  to  1915  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  from  1870  to  the  present.  First- 
hand information  has  been  gained  through  visits  to  the 
School  and  investigations  by  committees  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  From  1855  to  1911  the  School  was 
visited  biennially  by  special  committees  of  the  legislature. 
From  1855  to  1882  there  was  a special  standing  committee 
known  as  the  "Committee  on  the  Blind  Asylum",  composed  of 
twelve  members,  seven  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
five  from  the  Senate.  In  1882  the  duties  of  this  committee 
were  transferred  to  a committee  of  three  members,  one  from 
the  Senate  and  two  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  governor  to  visit  and  examine  all  state 

16.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1921,  p.  645. 
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institutions  except  those  at  the  seat  of  government.  These 
committees  were  the  chief  medium  through  v/hich  the  School 
secured  legislation,  as  on  their  biennial  visits  they  con- 
ferred with  the  superintendent  and  boaxd  members  and  learned 
of  needs  of  the  School  and  desired  changes  in  the  laws. 

They  wrote  biennial  reports  on  their  visits,  praising  or 
criticising  the  management  and  recommending  the  amount  of 
the  appropriations  that  should  be  granted  and  any  changes 
in  the  laws  regarding  the  School  which  they  though  desir- 
able.^"^ 

Since  1911  the  School  has  had  no  regular  visits  by  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature.  Individual  members  have  visited 
it  from  time  to  time  and  gone  through  the  School,  but  have 
not  attempted  a thorough  investigation.  Vihen  the  School  has 
wanted  special  legislation  its  superintendent  or  board  mon- 

bers  have  visited  the  legislature  and  presented  their  re- 

18 

quests  before  the  appropriate  committees. 

Tlie  general  idea  has  been  given  of  the  extent  to  vdiich 
the  legislature  has  controlled  the  School.  Actual  examples 
of  its  functioning  in  relation  to  the  School  will  be  shown 
in  studying  different  phases  of  the  School’s  activities. 

C.  Supervision  by  Eleemosynary  Agencies,  1871-1873  and 
1897-1915. 

The  relation  in  which  the  School  has  stood  with 


17.  Reports  of  Committees,  in  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

18.  Green,  S.  M. , in  interview  with  writer,  January  16,  1937. 
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regard  to  eleemosynary  agencies  of  the  state  v/ill  next  be 
examined.  As  has  been  already  shown,  the  School  began  as 
a private  charitable  institution,  and  was  classified  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  in  the  lav/s  of  Missouri  from  1889 
to  1915. 

In  1871  it  was  placed  under  the  s'upervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Guardians,  which  was  established  in  that  year, 
and  was  given  supervision  of  all  public  charitable,  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  state.  This  Board  was 
composed  of  four  unpaid  members  and  a paid  secretary,  all  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor.  They  were  supposed  to 
visit  and  investigate  the  School  and  make  reports  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  it  to  the  governor.^®  There  are  no  re- 
ports, however,  to  show  that  the  ®oard  ever  visited  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  abolished  in  1874 j 20  probably  before 
its  members  had  had  time  to  visit  all  the  institutions  under 
its  supervision. 

The  second  eleemosynarjr  agency  which  had  supervisory 
power  over  the  School  was  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  which  was  established  in  1897.  This  was  a bi- 
partisan board  of  six  members  who  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  served  for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years.  The 
purpose  of  the  Board  was  to  investigate  the  whole  system  of 
public  charities  and  corrections  of  the  state,  to  keep  people 


19.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1871,  p.  151 

20.  Portnoy,  Deborah,  ’^The'  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  Missouri"  (Master’s  Thesis,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1934),  p.  4. 
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informed  how  their  tax  money  was  spent,  and  to  prevent  extrav- 
agance or  stinting  in  expenditures.  All  the  State  eleemosyn- 
ary institutions  were  under  its  supervision,  and  also  the 
Federal  Soldiers'  Home,  the  Confederate  Soldiers*  Horae,  and 
the  State  Penitentiary*^^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
visit  these  institutions  and  report  to  the  governor  and  leg- 
islature on  their  management,  the  welfare  of  the  inroates,  san- 
itation and  food,  condition  of  buildings,  standards  of  work 
and  personnel,  finances  and  records.  The  Board  could  make 
any  recommendations  it  saw  fit,  but  had  no  power  of  enforcing 
any  desired  changes. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  from  1897  to 
1915.  The  School  received  only  a minor  share  of  the  Board's 
attention  during  that  time,  for  as  the  funds  of  the  Board 
were  limited,  it  could  give  full  attention  to  only  a few  of 
the  institutions  \mder  its  supervision.  Most  of  its  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  insane.  Its  reports  on  the  School  for  the  Blind  vj-ere 
short  and  contained  little  except  praise  for  the  scientific 
quality  of  its  educational  vrork,  and  its  freedom  from  politi- 
cal interference. it  however,  recommend  in  1900  that 

23 

the  School  should  have  a new  building  and  a new  location. 

The  need  for  this  recomraended  change  had  long  been  felt  bjr 


21.  Ibid.,  1897,  p.  45. 

22.  Portnoy,  Deborah,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

23.  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 

and  Correetions,  1899-1900,  p.  46.  ^ 
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the  managers  of  the  School*  As  the  legislature  granted  the 

School  a new  site  and  new  building  in  1903,  it  appears  that 

the  recommendation  of  the  Board  may  have  had  some  influence 

24 

in  bringing  about  the  desired  change. 

The  Board’s  other  recommendations  pertained  to  more 
general  matters  concerning  the  blind.  It  called  attention 
to  the  problem  of  prevention  of  blindness  due  to  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  stating  that  this  disease  was  the  cause  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  blindness  among  children  of  the  state.  It  es- 
timated that  only  one-third  of  the  blind  children  of  the  state 
were  receiving  an  education,  and  recomiaended  that  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  be  made  compulsory.  It  also  recommend- 
ed the  organization  of  industrial  work  for  the  adult  blind, 

and  may  have  instigated  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Com- 

25 

mission  for  the  Blind. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  an  educational 

institution  such  as  the  School  for  the  Blind  should  have  been 

supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  there  was  no 

doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  latter.  Although  in  its  reports  it 

classified  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the 

Deaf  as  "Special  Educational  Institutions",  its  opinion  of 

the  charitable  nature  of  the  two  schools  may  be  judged  from 

the  following  statement : 

These  two  institutions  are  treated  by  the  lav; 
in  the  eleemosynary  and  penal  group  and.,.. so 
far  as  outright  charity  is  concerned,  there 


24.  p.  109,  infra. 

25.  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections,  1901-1902,  p.  15. 
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is  about  as  much  reason  for  their  inclusion 
as  that  of  any  of  the  other  institutions  so 

classified. 26 

This  conception  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  v^hich  was 
entertained,  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
and  doubtless  conveyed  by  them  to  the  minds  of  the  public, 
was  most  objectionable  to  board  members  and  officials  of  the 
School  at  the  time.  The  superintendent  and  board  were  trying 
to  do  away  with  the  idea  of  charity  in  connection  with  the 
School,  and  to  make  people  consider  it  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  the  public  schools,  as  an  institution  providing  a public 
education  to  which  blind  children  had  the  same  right  as  the 
seeing.  ' The  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections was  not  therefore  welcome  to  the  School,  however 
efficient  it  may  have  been. 

The  School  was  removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
in  1915,  when  it  was  classified  by  law  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution.^® It  has  not  been  under  the  supervision  of  any 
public  welfare  agency  since  that  time. 

D.  Supervision  by  Educational  Agencies,  1870  - 1937. 

Although  the  School  vms  classed  chiefly  as  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution  until  1915,  its  educational  function  has 
been  officially  recognized  by  the  state  since  1870.  In  that 
year  the  legislature  placed  the  School  under  the  supervision 


26.  Ibid.,  1911-1912,  p.  27. 

27.  biennial  Report  1913,  p.  6. 

28.  P.  l9,  supra. 
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of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Since  then 
the  ijuper intendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  re- 
quired to  make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
informing  him  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  School,  and 
the  State  Superintendent  has  been  required  to  make  annual 

reports  to  the  legislature  on  all  the  schools  under  his  super- 
29 

■vision. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  connection  with  the  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  its  inspection  and  approval  of  the  course  of  study.  In- 
spectors from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  -visit  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  intervals, 
and  examine  its  curriculum  to  see  ^vhether  it  meets  with  the 
standards  of  other  public  schools  of  the  state.  In  1911,  on 
recoimnendation  of  the  State  Examiner  of  Approved  High  Schools, 
graduates  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  vfere  made  eligible  for 

30 

entrance  to  the  State  University  without  taking  examination. 

In  1920  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  placed 
the  School  for  the  Blind  on  his  official  list  of  approved 
high  schools  of  the  state. 

In  examining  the  question  as  to  whether  the  School  for 
the  Blind  should  be  supervised  by  a welfare  agency,  an  edu- 
cational agency,  or  both,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  School 
has  derived  some  benefit  from  the  supervision  of  each  t^rpe 


29.  Laws,  1871,  p.  71 
30  Biennial  Report,  1913,  p.  12. 
31.  Ibid.,  19^1,  p . 1 5 . ' 
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of  agency.  The  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education 
is  necessary  if  the  School  is  to  take  its  proper  place  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  and  if  its  pupils 
are  to  be  assured  of  receiving  an  education  which  conforms 
as  closely  as  possible  to  that  received  by  seeing  children 
of  the  state.  The  only  question  then  is  whether  it  should 
also  receive  supervision  from  any  state  welfare  agency.  Of 
the  tv'ro  v/elfare  agencies  vfhich  supervised  the  School,  the 
State  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  the  only  one  which  exerted  any  influence 
upon  the  School  was  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. As  the  School  received  onlj''  a minor  share  of  the  attention 
of  this  Board,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  how  much  bene- 
fit would  have  been  derived  if  the  Board  had  had  more 
time  and  money  to  devote  to  it.  Even  with  its  limited 
ability  to  supervise  the  School,  the  Board  made  some  valuable 
recommendations,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  the  organization  of  employment  for  the 
blind.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  supervision  by  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  that  it  placed  the  School 
in  the  class  with  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  thus 
detracting  from  its  standing  as  a purely  educational  institu- 
tion and  placing  its  pupils  to  some  extent  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  feeble-minded,  insane  and  delinquent. 

E.  Control  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  1855,-1937. 

The  Board  of  Managers  (called  the  board  of  trustees  from 
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1851  to  1889)  has  been  directly  responsible  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  management  of  the  School  since  1855.  The  func- 
tions of  the  board  and  the  method  of  appointment,  number, 
residence,  tern  of  office,  remuneration  and  qualifications 
of  its  members  will  be  examined  in  turn. 

1.  Functions. 

According  to  the  lav/  the  board  has  alv/ays  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  and  other 
officera^  of  the  School  and  for  the  control  of  its  property 
and  finances.  The  board  meets  once  a month  v/ith  the  superin- 
tendent, v/ho  reports  all  important  happenings  in  the  School 
during  the  past  month,  and  all  expenditures  made  in  behalf  of 

the  School.  The  superintendent  is  directly  responsible  to 

32 

the  board  for  his  actions.  The  manner  in  which  the  board 
manages  the  business  affairs  of  the  School  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  Chapter  on  Finances. 

The  general  duties  of  the  board  have  not  greatly  changed 
throughout  the  history  of  the  School. 

Since  1889  every  board  member,  before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  has  been  required  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  to  demean  himself  faithfully  in  office;  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  to  guard  faithfully  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  pupils  of  the  School,  protect  the  state 


32.  Revised  Statutes,  1855,  pp.  210-224. 

33.  P.  150  infra. 
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against  any  extravagant  or  corrupt  use  of  the  state’s  money 

or  property,  and  not  to  vote  for  nor  support  any  person  for 

any  office  or  position  in  the  School  on  account  of  favorit- 

34 

ism,  relationship  or  rev/ard. 

An  important  function  for  many  years  filled  by  a member 
of  the  board,  was  that  of  oculist  and  physician  to  the  pupils. 
In  1879  provision  was  made  in  the  state  lav;  that  one  member 
of  the  board  should  be  a physician  and  oculist,  who  should 
give  his  professional  services  gratuitously  to  the  pupils  of 
the  School.  He  was  to  examine  the  eyes  of  every  pupil  ad- 
mitted, and  administer  any  treatment  which  would  in  his  opin- 

35 

ion  restore  or  improve  vision.  This  provision  remained  in 

the  law  until  1921,  and  the  School  continued  to  have  an  ocu- 

*2^ 

list  as  a member  of  its  board  until  1932. 

2.  Appointment  of  members. 

Since  1855  all  board  members  have  been  appointed  by 

the  Governor,  vrith  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  Governor 

has  pov;er  to  remove  any  of  the  board  members  at  pleasure,  to 

appoint  others  in  their  place,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 

37 

occur  through  death,  resignation  or  refusal  to  act. 

3.  Number  and  residence  of  members. 

From  1855  to  1881  there  were  seven  members  on  the 

*ZQ 

board,  all  of  vj-hom  were  residents  of  St.  Louis.  In  1879 


34.  Revised  Statutes,  1889,  Sec.  5675. 

35.  TbTd.,'"  W9, 's¥c.'  'SCT. 

36.  S . M.  (jr een,  in  interview  with  writer,  October  25,  1936. 

37.  Laws,  1855,  p.  8. 

38.  See  biennial  reports,  1855-1881. 
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the  boeurd  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  appointment  of 
four  additional  members,  who  should  be  residents  of  other 
parts-  of  the  state,  which  would  have  made  a board  of  eleven 
members.^®  Their  recommendation  was  adopted,  with  the  ad- 
ditional provision  that  the  number  from  St,  Louis  be  limited 
to  five.  From  1881  to  1889  the  board  was  composed  of  nine 
members:  five  residents  of  St,  Louis,  one  of  Jefferson  City, 
one  of  Kansas  City,  one  from  northern  Missouri  and  one  from 
southern  Missouri,  The  residents  of  St,  Louis  formed  the 
executive  board  and  met  once  a mnnth,  while  the  members  from 

other  parts  of  the  state  met  quarterly  with  the  executive 
40 

board.  In  1889,  when  the  School  was  made  one  of  the  State 
Eleemosynary  Institutions,  the  number  of  members  of  its 
boafd  was  changed  to  five,  making  the  board  uniform  with  the 
boards  of  the  other  Eleemosynary  Institutions,^^  The  number 
has  been  five  since  that  time.  The  law  at  present  makes  no 
provision  as  t o residence  of  board  members.  Since  their 
number  was  reduced  to  five,  however,  most  of  them  have  been 
residents  of  St,  Louis,  Since  1909  there  has  never  been  more 
than  one  member  on  the  board  at  a time,  who  was  not  a re si- 
dent  of  St,  Louis.  The  appointment  of  residents  of  St, 
Louis  has  probably  been  due  chiefly  to  a consideration  of 
convenience  of  attending  meetings,  and  economy  to  the  School* 

39,  Biennial  Report,  1881,  p.  6. 

40.  Laws,  1881^  143 

41.  Revised  Statutes,  1889,  p,  1344, 

42,  See  List  of  board  members.  Appendix,  p.  1 and  2, 
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to  save  the  cost  of  traveling  expenses  of  non-resident  board 
members. 

4.  Term  of  office. 

Since  1855  the  law  has  provided  that  the  board  mem- 

43  Q 

bers  should  hold  office  for  four  years.  Provision  for 
overlapping  terms  was  first  made  in  1889,  when  the  School  be- 
came an  Eleemosynary  Institution.  Since  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernor has  been  supposed  to  appoint  two  or  three  members  every 
44 

tvro  years.  This  provision  prevents  the  changing  of  the  en- 
tire board  at  one  time,  and  insures  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  members  who  have  served  as  long  as  tv/o  years. 

The  actual  terms  of  office  of  many  of  the  board  members 
have  often  been  a great  deal  longer  than  the  required  four 
years.  The  longest  term  of  service  on  the  board  was  that  of 
Dr.  Simon  PollaJk:,  who  served  from  1851  to  1889.  James 

Yeatman,  another  member  of  the  first  board,  served  from  1851 
to  1873,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Post  was  a member  from  1890  until  his 
death  in  1914.  Time  served  on  the  board  by  all  of  its  mem- 
bers is  shown  in  the  list  of  board  members  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

5.  Remuneration. 

All  of  the  board  members  were  unpaid  until  1889, 
though  non-resident  members  have  been  paid  their  traveling 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  since  1881*'^^  Since 


43.  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1855,  p.  210. 

44.  Ibid.,  1889,  pp.  1344-T34'5. 

45.  Laws,  1881,  p.  144. 
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1889  the  board  members  have  received  a salary  of  sJlOO.OO  a 
year,  in  addition  to  traveling  expenses.  They  forfeit  ^^.00 
of  this  salary  for  every  absence  from  a regular  meeting, 

46 

whether  with  or  without  an  excuse. 

6.  Qualifications. 

The  only  provision  in  the  state  law  as  to  qualifi- 
cations of  any  board  member  vms  that  one  member  should  be  a 
physician  and  oculist,  which  was  a state  lav;  from  1879  to 
1921.  Although  the  law  makes  no  restriction  as  to  the  sex 
of  board  members,  only  three  of  them  have  been  women:  Mrs. 
Mary  Merick  of  Carollton,  who  served  from  1907  to  I9II;  Mi’s. 

A,  S,  Hecker  of  St.  Louis,  who  served  from  I9II  to  1915 J 
l^rs.  Oarroll  Smith  of  St.  Louis,  v/no  is  at  present  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  •'•he  only  v/ay  in  which  the  qualifications  of 
the  board  members  may  be  judged  is  from  information  regard- 
ing some  of  the  indi-vldual  members.  Available  facts  regarding 
the  occupations  of  some  of  the  board  members,  their  standing 
in  the  community  or  their  services  to  the  School,  v;ill  be 
noted  here  in  order  to  give  some  idea  as  to  the  •fcype  of  men 
who  have  served  on  the  board  of  the  School. 

Dr.  Simon  Poliak  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  original  board  members,  who  served  as  physician  and  ocu- 
list to  the  School  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  probably  did 
more  for  the  School  than  any  other  individual  board  manber. 
Vvhen  he  died  in  1903>  the  following  account  of  his  services 


I|.6.  Re’vi'Sed  Statutes,  1889^  Sec.  5686 
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vf&s  written: 

He  was  a strong  friend  of  the  school  at  all 
periods  of  its  history.  He  helped  personally 
to  take  a party  of  blind  children  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1854,  to  exhibit  their  accomplish- 
ments, in  the  hope  of  securing  such  state  aid 
as  would  properly  equip  a school  for  the  blind, 
it  being  then  a private  charitable  institution. 

For  thirty-eight  years,  from  1851  to  1889, 
he  was  physician  and  oculist  to  the  school, 
being  for  the  same  period  a member  of  its  board 
of  trustees.  In  1860,  after  a visit  to  Paris, 
he  introduced  the  Braille  system  of  printing 
into  our  school,  which,  we  believe,  was  its 
first  use  in  the  country. 

His  unfailing  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  school  v/as  evinced  by  his  frequent  visits 
and  his  memory  will  be  revered  as  that  of  one 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Potts,  first  President  of  the  board  was  prom- 
inent in  the  founding  of  the  School,  though  he  died  in  1852  ■ 

and  so  served  only  one  year.  All  the  early  meetings  of  the 

Association  and  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  were 

48 

held  in  his  church. 

Dr.  James  McWorkraan  who  was  a member  of  the  board  from 
1881  to  his  death  in  1884,  had  previously  been  Superintendent 
of  the  School  for  eight  years,  and  was  a former  member  of  the 
Missouri  legislature.  He  had  been  an  excellent  superintendent 
according  to  all  reports,  but  had  resigned  from  that  position 
in  1881  because  of  failing  health.'^®  His  familiarity  vd.th 
the  affairs  of  the  School  gained  while  he  was  its  superinten- 
dent, doubtless  made  him  a valuable  board  member. 


47.  Biennial  Report,  1905,  pp.  12-13. 

48.  Second  Annual  Report,  1853,  (Pages  unnumbered). 

49.  Biennial  Report,  1887^  (pages  unnumbered). 
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Some  of  the  outstanding  board  members  who  have  served 
in  recent  years  are  the  following;  Col.  Martin  Collins,  Mr. 
Collins  Thompson,  lAr.  James  C.  Jones,  lilr.  F.  C.  Donnell, 
lir.  F.  H.  Kreisman  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Lamb. 

Col.  Martin  Collins  who  was  President  of  the  board 
from  1910  to  1927,  is  President  of  the  Graham  Paper  Company 
of  St.  Louis. ^ His  interest  in  the  School  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  statement  in  his  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1925« 

I am  gratified  to  report  my  sixteenth  year  of 
connection  with  the  School  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Hadley  and  to  find  my  interest 
undiminished  and,  if  possible,  increased  in 
the  problems  of  training  the  young  blind  for 
self-support  and  the  normal  relationships  of 
society. 

According  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  present  Superintendent,  Col. 
Collins  still  visits  the  school  every  year  and  sends  $25.00 
every  Christmas  for  presents  for  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Collins  Thompson,  w^ho  was  a board  member  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  School  from  1915  to  1923,  was  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Francis,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expedition, 
and  also  Secretary  to  him  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Missouri 
Republican,  forerunner  of  the  present  Glob e-Demo crat . 

Lir.  James  C.  Jones,  who  served  on  the  Board  from  1901 
to  1911,  is  a prominent  lawyer  in  St.  Louis.  During  his 
connection  with  the  School  he  became  interested  in  providing 

50.  S.  M.  Green  in  interview  with  writer,  January  10,  1937. 

51.  Biennial  Report,  1925,  p.  4. 
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employment  for  the  blind,  and  was  active  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind* 

Mr*  F*  C.  Donnell,  who  was  President  of  the  Board  from 
1921  to  1935,  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  St.  Louis* 

Mr.  F,  H.  Kreisman,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  from  1921  to 
1930,  was  formerly  Mayor  of  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Lamb,  formerly  a member  of  the  board  and  at 
present  ophthalmologist  for  the  School,  is  noted  for  his  re- 
search work  in  diseases  of  the  eye*  He  is  a present  appointee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Fotindation  and  is  making  a special  study 
of  trachoma  in  the  Oscar  Johnson  Institute  under  ViTashington 
University.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Hospital* 

The  positions  held  by  members  of  the  present  board  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  A.  L*  McCormack,  who  is  now  President  of  the 
Board,  is  president  of  two  leading  insurance  companies  in 
St.  Louis*  Mr*  Festus  J.  Wade,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  is  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  brokerage  companies  in  St* 
Louis.  Dr*  C*  C.  Chester son.  Treasurer,  is  a prominent  den- 
tist. llrs.  Carroll  Smith,  Secretary,  is  wife  of  a prominent 
physician  of  St.  Louis,  and  served  on  the  board  of  the  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  before  her  appointment  to  the  board  of 
the  School*  Sir*  H.  J.  Guhliaan,  the  only  board  member  who  is 
not  a resident  of  St.  Louis,  is  a lumber  dealer  in  Jefferson 
City*®^ 


52*  S.  M.  Green  in  interview  with  writer,  January,  1937 
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This  information  regarding  individual  board  members, 
■while  incomplete,  shows  that  a number  of  prominent  citizens 
have  served  on  the  board  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  members  regarding  -whom  such  inform- 
ation has  been  available  have  been  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
law,  business  and  politics,  which  have  been  about  evenly 
represented  among  the  persons  mentioned.  There  has  been  at 
least  one  physician  on  the  board  during  every  year  of  the 
School’s  existence,  except  the  last  five  years. 

A possible  criticism  of  the  membership  of  the  board  is 
that  as  far  as  the  -vTriter  has  been  able  to  ascertain  there 
have  been  no  representatives  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Since  the  School  is  an  educational  institution,  it  seems 
that  there  should  be  at  least  one  person  on  the  board  whose 
primary  concern  is  education. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  board  as 
a whole  throughout  the  history  of  the  School,  is  the  general 
progress  and  success  of  the  School,  since  the  board  has  con- 
trolled its  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  no  real  progress 
would  have  been  possible  without  its  understanding  and  coop- 
eration. The  development  of  the  School  will  be  sho'wn  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

Comments  on  the  efficiency  of  the  board  have  been  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  legislature  which 
visited  the  School,  and  in  messages  of  the  Governors  to  the 


53.  See  biennial  reports,  1851  to  1932. 
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legislature.  Most  of  their  comments  have  heen  highly  favor- 
able. The  chief  adverse  criticism  was  usually  in  regard  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  board,  which  the  committees  often 
considered  too  lavish. 

Many  reports  of  the  committees  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  board,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation: 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  School  and  board  of  trustees,  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  v/hich  they  have  managed  the 
School  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  duties  of  their  trust  are  discharged  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  State  and  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  in  whose  behalf  they  labor.  .... 

It  is  fortunate  for  suffering  humanity  that 
such  men  as  Thomas  E.  Tutt,  D.  R.  Barclay,  Jo- 
seph O’lleil,  R.  M.  Scmaggs,  H.  Clay  Ewing,  W.  B. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  S.  Poliak  can  be  found  who  will 
give  their  valuable  services  and  time  in  behalf 
of  less  fortunate  fellow  beings. 


Many  of  the  Governor’s  messages  also  contain  favorable 
comments  on  the  work  of  the  board,  such  as  the  following 


statement  of  Governor  Thomas  Crittenden: 


The  board  of  Trustees  perform  their  labor  of 
love  with  singular  devotion,  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  give  light,  knowledge  and 


pleasure  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 


55 


A question  on  which  it  vras  hoped  that  this  study  -vrould 
throw  light  was  whether  an  individual  board  or  a central 


54.  “Report  of  Committee  on  Blind  Asylum”,  Senate  Journal, 

1879.  “ 

55.  ’’’^GoTernor ’ s Message”  in  Appendix  to  Senate  and  House 
Journals,  1885. 
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board  of  control  provides  the  better  form  of  management  for  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Since  the  School  has  been  under  the 
control  of  only  one  type  of  board,  an  individual  board,  there 
is  no  basis  for  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  two 
types  of  control  in  the  experience  of  this  School*  The  Gov- 
ernors and  legislature  have  evidently  on  the  whole  thought 
well  of  the  board  members.  There  have  been  evidences  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  individual  board  members  in  the  work  of 
the  School,  such  as  long  terms  of  office,  and  special  con- 
tributions to  the  pupils,  which  may  afford  some  indication 
that  the  individual  board  is  better  for  an  institution  of 
this  type.  It  affords  opportunities  for  direct  personal 
contact  between  the  School  and  a board  of  citizens  which 
would  not  be  so  intensive  if  the  School  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  a central  agency  which  was  also  responsible  for  the 
control  of  other  institutions. 

F.  Summary. 

It  has  been  shov/n  that  there  have  been  tvro  periods  in 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  School.  During  the  first, 
from  1851  to  1855,  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  state  leg- 
islature, the  Association  of  private  citizens  vrhich  incorpor- 
ated it,  and  a board  of  trustees  which  was  responsible  to 
both  the  ’’Association”  and  the  state.  During  this  period 
the  ’’Association”  played  a very  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  School,  by  adopting  a Constitution  for  its  government 
under  the  law,  by  electing  five  of  its  seven  trustees,  and 
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by  contributing  to  its  support.  During  the  second  period, 
from  1855  to  1937,  the  School  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Governor  and  legislature  and  has  been  managed  under  the 
law  by  a board  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  and 
legislature  have  played  a more  important  part  during  the 
second  period  than  during  the  first.  The  laws  have  shown  a 
gradual  change  from  the  conception  of  the  School  as  a charity, 
in  the  same  class  with  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
delinquent,  to  the  conception  of  it  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, on  a similar  footing  to  those  on  the  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  state. 

The  School  has  been  placed  by  law  under  the  supervision 
of  tv/o  state  agencies  in  the  field  of  welfare;  the  State 
Board  of  Guardians  (1871-1874)  and  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  (1897-1915).  The  State  Board  of  Guard- 
ans  was  abolished  without  ever  having  exerted  any  influence 
on  the  School.  The  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  super- 
vised the  School  to  a certain  extent,  though  it  devoted  more 
of  its  time  to  the  problems  of  other  institutions.  Its  su- 
pervision was  not  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  School  as 
helpful  enough  to  offset  the  disadvantage  to  the  School  of 
connection  with  an  agency  also  supervising  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  ex- 
ercised a certain  amount  of  supervision  over  the  School  since 
1870.  Although  its  influence  has  not  been  great,  it  has 
helped  the  School  to  keep  its  curriculum  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Although  the  information 
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given  above  has  not  been  full  enough  to  indicate  definitely 
what  type  of  supervision  is  best,  for  a school  for  the  blind, 
it  has  pointed  in  some  respects  to  the  superiority  of  the 
supervision  of  an  educational  authority  to  that  of  a welfare 
agency. 

The  actual  management  of  the  School  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a board  of  citizens  throughout  its  history. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  available  information,  the  man- 
agement by  this  board  has  been  satisfactory.  A number  of  its 
members  have  been  prominent  citizens  who  have  manifested  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  School.  The 
long  periods  of  time  for  which  some  of  them  have  served  has 
been  one  indication  of  their  interest.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  evidence,  however,  on  which  to  base  a conclusion 
as  to  whether  control  by  an  individual  board  of  private  cit- 
izens is  preferable  to  that  of  a central  state  board  of  con- 
trol of  a group  of  institutions. 


CHAPTER  III 


ATTEUDAIICE 


This  chapter  will  contain  a study  of  the  attendance  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing to  what  extent  the  School  has  been  able  to  provide  an 
education  for  all  the  blind  children  of  the  state.  Require- 
ments for  admission  regarding  degree  of  blindness,  age,  res- 
idence, and  mental  and  physical  condition  of  pupils  will  be 
shovm.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended,  the  extent 
to  v^hich  this  number  has  represented  all  the  children  of  the 
state  who  should  have  been  in  the  School,  and  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  some  of  the  blind  children  of  the  state  to 
attend  will  be  discussed.  The  extent  to  which  the  School 
has  met  the  needs  of  the  negro  blind  will  be  examined.  An 
account  will  be  given  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  eligible  blind  children  of  the  stat 
This  will  be  followed  by  a brief  discussion  of  the  length  of 
time  pupils  have  stayed  in  the  School. 

A.  Eligibility  for  Admission 
1.  Degree  of  Blindness 

The  state  law  has  never  made  any  distinction  between 
different  degrees  of  blindness  in  determining  eligibility. 
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for  admission  to  the  School*  The  present  law  in  regard  to 
the  School  provides  that  all  blind  persons  of  the  state  of 
proper  age  and  mental  and  physical  capacity  may  attend  the 
School.^  The  policy  of  the  School  was  at  first  to  admit 
any  person  who  was  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  read  ordinary 
print,^  Until  1924,  children  with  sufficient  sight  to  read 
large  print  were  admitted  and  taught  to  read  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  This  had  been  the  practice  in  all  schools  for  the 
blind  until  the  establishment  of  ”sight  saving  classes"  in 
the  public  schools.  The  first  of  such  classes  in  the  United 
States  were  established  in  Boston  and  Cleveland  in  1913,  and 
since  then  the  movement  has  spread  throughout  most  of  the 
country.^ 

The  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  making  special  pro- 
vision for  the  partially  sighted  in  Missouri  were  taken  by 
Mr,  Green,  present  Superintendent  of  the  School,  in  1921. 

He  had  long  been  aware  of  the  disadvantages  of  educating  par- 
tially sighted  children  with  the  blind,  and  had  noticed  that 
the  partially  sighted  children  in  the  School  made  less  prog- 
ress than  the  blind,  because  they  tried  whenever  possible  to 
use  their  defective  vision  instead  of  the  sense  of  touch 
and  as  a result  did  not  use  either  sense  effectively.  In 
1921  ¥ir.  Green  bought  special  books  from  the  clear-type  pub- 
lishers in  Cleveland  for  the  partially  sighted  children  in 


1.  Revised  Statutes,  1929,  sec.  9696. 

2.  Biennial  Report,  1872,  p.  25. 

3.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  letter  to  writer,  February  9,  1937. 

4.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122-123. 
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the  School*  At  the  same  time  he  advocated  the  establishment 
of  special  classes  for  them  in  the  public  schools*® 

Classes  for  the  partially  sighted  were  established  in 
St*  Louis  in  1924,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  Mr.  Green, 
Superintendent  of  the  School,  Mrs.  Harris,  Secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Luedde  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  John  Green,  Medical  Supervisor 
for  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Wertheimer.® 
Since  that  time  they  have  also  been  established  in  Kansas 
City  and  Joplin.  Partially  sighted  children  in  other  parts 
of  the  state  now  attend  the  regular  public  schools.  The 
Missouri  Library  Commission  at  Jefferson  City  has  a supply 
of  clear-type  textbooks  which  the  schools  may  obtain  for  the 
use  of  partially  sighted  children.  Such  provision  is  not 
really  adequate,  since  partially  sighted  children  need  to  be 
taught  by  special  methods  to  save  their  sight  as  much  as 
possible.  Other  special  classes  for  the  partially  sighted 
children  in  the  state  are  needed.  The  present  provision  is 
better,  hov/ever,  than  the  former  method  of  educating  par- 
tialljT-  sighted  children  in  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
School  now  admits  only  children  whose  vision  is  not  suffic- 
ient for  them  to  read  the  large  type  especially  printed  for 

7 

the  partially  sighted. 

The  admission  of  children  with  remediable  eye  defects 


5.  biennial  Report,  1923,  p.  12. 

6.  Ibid*,  1925,  p^  ll-12. 

7.  Green,  S.  M. , in  interview  with  writer,  April  6,  1937. 
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ha^  been  somewhat  of  a problem  to  the  School.  The  law  re- 
quired the  board  to  have  the  eyes  of  every  pupil  examined 
on  admission  by  the  school  oculist.  If  in  his  opinion  the 
sight  can  be  restored  or  improved  by  surgical  operation  or 
medical  treatment  he  must  perform  the  operation  or  administer 
the  treatment  if  the  parents  of  the  child  consent.  If  vision 
is  restored  to  such  an  extend  that  the  child  can  attend  a 
school  for  the  seeing,  he  is  discharged  from  the  School .8 
The  difficulty  caused  by  this  provision  has  been  that  former- 
ly many  children  were  sent  to  the  School  who  were  blind 
enough  to  be  eligible  for  admission,  simply  for  lack  of 
medical  care.  The  School  received  them,  had  their  eyes 
treated,  and  sent  them  home  with  restored  vision.  Thej/  were 
never  actually  pupils,  though  they  lived  in  the  School  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  and  their  presence  gave  it  something 
of  the  character  of  a public  eye  hospital,  and  detracted  from 
its  atmosphere  as  a school.  Dr.  Sibley,  the  former  Superin- 
tendent, believed  that  many  children  were  sent  to  the  School 
whose  parents  could  have  afforded  to  take  them  to  an  oculist, 
but  who  preferred  to  profit  by  the  free  treatment  given  in 
the  School.^ 

This  situation  has  been  partly  remedied  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  v/ork  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
vrhich  has  held  a number  of  eye  clinics  throughout  the  state, 
and  has  provided  treatment  for  children  with  curable  eye 


8.  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1879,  sed*  5918. 

9.  Biennial  Report,  1891,  p.  21. 
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diseases,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  sent  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  development  of  other  treatment  facilities 
in  the  state  has  enabled  the  School  to  admit  only  children 
who  are  likely  to  be  permanently  blind  enough  to  need  the 
special  type  of  education  which  it  gives 

2.  Age  of  Admission 

The  age  at  which  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  School  has  varied  at  different  periods  of  its  history. 

In  general  the  trend  has  been  toward  the  exclusion  of  adults 
and  the  inclusion  of  children  of  kindergarten  age. 

Until  1865  the  age  of  admission  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board,  v/hich  set  the  minimum  and  maximum  age  lim- 
its at  seven  and  sixteen  years,  but  would  admit  older  persons 
in  special  cases. In  1865  the  state  first  set  age  limits 
for  pupils  of  the  School,  providing  that  blind  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five  years  should  be  ad- 
mitted.12  In  1874  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent, 
H.  R.  Foster,  who  thought  children  of  five  too  young  for  the 
regular  routine  of  an  institution,  the  legislature  raised  the 
lower  age-limit  to  seven  years?  From  1874  to  1879  the 
limits  were  seven  to  tvrenty-five  years,  and  in  1879  they 
were  changed  to  a minimum  of  nine  and  a maximum  of  twenty- 
five.!^  They  remained  unchanged  until  1907  in  spite  of  pro- 


10.  Green,  S.  M. , in  interview  with  writer,  April  6,  1937. 

11.  By-Laws,  1851,  p.  16. 

12.  General  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1865,  p.  318. 

13.  Laws,  1874,  p.  176. 

14.  Revised  Statutes,  1879,  sec.  5913. 
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tests  from  the  management  that  nine  years  vras  too  long  for 

anyone  to  wait  before  beginning  his  education. In  1907 

at  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  the  legislature 

which  visited  the  School,  the  age  of  admission  was  changed 

to  a minimum  of  six  and  a maximum  of  twenty  years  with  the 

proviso  that  persons  over  twenty  could  be  admitted  at  the 

discretion  of  the  Board. In  1917  the  law  was  changed  a- 

gain,  and  all  blind  persons  under  twenty-one  were  made  el- 

17 

igible  for  admission  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

This  provision  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  other  states 

regarding  the  age  limits  of  attendance  at  schools  for  the 

blind.  According  to  Best  the  most  frequent  admission  period 

at  present,  where  such  is  definitely  stated,  is  from  six 

18 

to  twenty-one  years.  The  only  difference  between  such  a 
provision  and  that  of  the  law  regarding  the  Missouri  School 
is  that  the  latter  sets  no  lower  age-limit,  and  thus  makes 
possible  the  admission  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  kindergarten  course. 

According  to  the  present  Superintendent,  the  age  at 
which  pupils  actually  enter  varies  a great  deal  according 
to  the  age  at  which  they  became  blind  and  the  age  at  which 
their  parents  are  willing  for  them  to  leave  home. 

The  privilege  of  admitting  persons  above  the  required 
age-limits  was  exercised  a great  deal  during  the  early  years 


15.  Biennial  Report,  1905,  p.  6. 

16.  Laws,  1907,  p.  305. 

17.  Ibid.,  1917,  p.  192. 

18.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  p.  376. 
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of  the  School.  This  was  particularly  necessary  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
when  the  School  was  the  only  place  where  persons  who  became 
blind  after  they  reached  maturity  could  receive  any  training. 
The  policy  of  the  School  regarding  adult  pupils,  first  defin- 
itely started  in  1857,  was  to  admit  persons  over  tv/enty  only 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  a trade,  and  to  discharge  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  one.  In  1889  a new  mile  was 
made  which  required  adults  who  learned  a trade  at  the  School 
to  board  and  lodge  outside  at  their  ovm  expense.  This  ruling 
which  caused  a reduction  in  the  number  of  adults  attending 
the  School,  was  felt  to  be  an  advantage,  as  many  had  entered 
the  School  seeking  a free  place  to  board  and  not  an  education. 
In  1889  there  v/as  only  one  adult  pupil  attending  the  School, 
while  a few  years  before  there  had  been  over  twenty. 

The  number  of  adults  entering  the  School  to  learn  trades 
was  reduced  even  more  by  the  creation  of  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  on  August  1,  1916.  The  Commission  assumed 
the  problem  of  teaching  trades  to  adult  blind  persons  past 
school  age;  and  thus  enabled  the  School  to  confine  its  cur- 
riculum to  one  for  the  young.  Adult  pupils  have  not  been 
entirely  barred  from  the  School,  however,  as  it  admits  those 
whom  the  home-teachers  of  the  Commission  recommend  especially 

for  intensive  training. There  are  now  three  pupils  in  the 

22 

School  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


19.  ^iennial  Report,  1857,  p.  90. 

20.  Ibid.,  1889. 

21.  Ibid.,  1917. 

22.  Green,  S.  M., 


in  interviev/  with  writer,  December,  1936 
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3.  Residence 

From  1851  to  1855  residents  of  other  states  could  be 
admitted  to  the  School  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  the 
Board  should  prescribe,  but  in  no  case  to  the  exclusion  of  an 
applicant  residing  in  Missouri. According  to  the  state 
laws  from  1855  to  1937,  only  legal  residents  of  Missouri 
might  be  admitted. The  law  does  not  specify  how  residence 
shall  be  determined.  According  to  the  present  Superintendent, 
any  child  whose  parents  permanently  reside  in  the  state,  or 
have  announced  their  intention  of  doing  so,  may  attend  the 
School. 

Although  the  School  is  intended  to  serve  the  entire 
state,  a large  percentage  of  its  pupils  come  from  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

Table  I 

Total  Kumber  of  Pupils  Compared  with  Number  from  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County^^ 

Total  Number  Pupils  from  St,  Louis-St .Louis 


Years  of  Pupils  County 

Number  Percent 


1899  and  1900 

144 

59 

40 

1909  and  1910 

153 

57 

37.3 

1919  and  1920 

154 

52 

33.7 

1929  and  1930 

141 

50 

35.5 

23.  Laws,  1851,  p,  59. 

24.  Laws,  1855,  p.  9;  Revised  Statutes,  1929,  sec.  9696, 

25.  Figures  taken  from  Biennial  Reports. 
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These  figures  show  a slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the 
pupils  from  St.  Louis  city  and  St.  Louis  County  since  1901, 
although  in  1930  the  number  was  still  higher  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  the  number  of  pupils  from  the  rest  of 
the  state.  In  1930  the  population  of  St.  Louis  city  and 
St.  Louis  County  was  1,033, 553, approximately  twenty-eight 
and  seven-tenths  percent  of  the  population  of  Missouri, 
which  T/as  3,629,627. 

A more  striking  contrast  may  be  shovru  between  the  number 

of  pupils  from  Jackson  County,  235  miles  from  the  School,  and 

the  number  from  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County.  In  1930  there 

were  eight  pupils  from  Jackson  County,  which  had  a population 

of  470,454,  and  fifty  pupils  from  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 

27 

County,  which  had  a population  of  1,033,553.  The  number 
of  pupils  from  Jackson  County  was  approximately  one  and  seven- 
tenths  pupils  per  100,000  population  while  that  from  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County  was  four  and  eight-tenths  pupils  per 
100,000  population.  The  number  of  pupils  in  proportion  to 
population  from  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  was  therefore 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  the  nximber  from  Jackson  County. 
This  indicates  that  distance  from  the  School  has  been  a factor 
in  preventing  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  blind  children  of 
the  state. 

4.  Mental  and  Physical  Condition 

It  has  always  been  the  avowed  policy  of  the  School 


26.  Official  Manual  of  tiUssouri,  1953-1934,  p.  572. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  546. 
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to  admit  only  blind  persons  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
capable  of  receiving  instruction.  According  to  an  early  set 
of  regulations  provided  by  the  Board,  no  person  of  ’’imbecile 
or  unsound  mind”  might  be  admitted.  The  state,  however, 
has  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  blind 
children,  and  as  a consequence,  the  School  has  been  obliged  to 
admit  them  and  give  them  as  much  training  as  it  can.  It  can- 
not provide  special  instruction  for  them  or  place  them  in 
separate  classes,  as  its  teaching  staff  is  barely  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  normal  pupils.  29  The  only  way  in  vrhich 
it  can  meet  the  needs  of  feeble-minded  children  is  to  adjust 
their  course  of  instruction  by  teaching  them  only  the  subjects 
which  come  within  their  ability,  and  to  give  them  more  manual 
training  than  anything  else.  These  children  are  kept  in  the 
School  as  long  as  they  continue  to  make  any  progress,  although 
they  m^e  ey-tra  work  for  the  teachers,  lower  the  standard  of 

the  classes  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  are  not  desirable 

30 

companions  for  the  normal  children. 

Each  year  the  School  receives  a few  children  who  are  so 
feeble-minded  as  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  profiting  by  its 
training.  It  does  not  refuse  to  admit  them,  because  it  is 
often  difficult  to  judge  mental  capacity  of  a blind  child  who 
has  had  no  training.  Although  mental  tests  are  given  to  every 
pupil  on  admission,  the  result  of  the  first  test  is  not  taken 
as  a true  indication  of  the  child’s  ability  to  leam.  The 


28.  Biennial  Report,  1873,  p.  25. 

29.  TbidV,  1931,  p.  15. 

30.  -i-bid. , 1915,  p.  5. 
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only  way  in  which  the  ability  of  some  children  to  profit  by 

training  in  the  School  is  judged  is  to  admit  them  and  keep 

them  long  enough  for  the  teachers  to  decide  v/hether  or  not 

they  can  make  any  progress.  This  period  of  observation  some- 

31 

times  lasts  many  months. 

During  1935  and  1936  mental  tests  were  given  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  pupils  of  the  School  with  the  results 
shown  in  Table  II. 


Table  II 

i^ental  Rating  of  Pupils  Tested  in  1935  and  1936 


Intelligence  Quotient 


Number  of  Pupils 


Above  105  45 

Between  95  and  105............. 27 

Between  85  and  95  .............................  12 

Between  70  and  85  34 

Between  60  and  70  15 

Below  60  8 


Total  141 

Tv/enty  three  pupils,  or  sixteen  percent  of  the  number  tested, 
had  intelligence  quotients  below  seventy. 

The  state  should  make  some  special  provision  for  the 


education  of  feeble-minded  blind  children  to  relieve  the 


School  for  the  Blind  of  the  task  of  trying  to  teach  them 

when  it  is  not  equipped  to  do  so.  According  to  Best,  children 

vrho  are  at  once  blind  and  feeble-minded  should  be  placed  in 

institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  or  else  in  special  insti- 

33 

tutions  for  the  feeble-minded  blind. 


31.  Green,  S.  M. , in  intervie\T  with  writer,  December,  1936 

32.  Biennial  Report,  1937,  p.  13. 

33.  Hest,  Kerry,  op.'  ciV. , p.  338. 
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The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  to 
which  all  blind  children  of  the  state  have  attended  the 
School* 

B.  ' Number  of  Pupils. 

Table  III  shows  all  figures  that  have  been  available  as 
to  number  of  pupils  attending  the  School  since  its  establish- 
ment. These  figures  show  an  almost  steady  increase  in  at- 
tendance from  1851  to  1875,  when  there  were  108  pupils  in 
school.  Since  that  year  the  number  in  school  at  the  time  of 
the  report  has  varied  from  eighty-eight  to  110  pupils.  In 
1937  it  is  101,  slightly  less  than  it  was  in  1875.  There  has 
apparently  been  no  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
School  at  one  time  during  the  last  sixty- two  years. 

Since  no  accurate  figures  are  available  as  to  the  number 
of  blind  children  of  school  age  in  Missouri  during  those 

years,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  what  percentage  of  the 

'?4 

children  eligible  for  .admission  actually  attended. 

In  1910  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  re- 
ported that  only  one-third  of  the  blind  children  of  school 
age  in  Missouri  were  in  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Although 
the  Board  pointed  out  that  many  of  those  who  were  not  in  the 
School  were  not  fit  subjects  for  school  training,  and  that 
others  were  receiving  private  instruction,  it  considered  the 


34.  United  States  Census  reports  give  the  number  of  blind 

persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nineteen  in  Missouri 
every  ten  years,  but  according  to  Best,  (op.  cit.,  pp,  179- 
180),  the  census  figures  are  not  ac curat e7*~aSd~do’  not 
show  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  actual  number  of  blind. 


Table  III 


Movement  of  Student  Population  1852-1937 

30 

• 

Date  of 

Attendance  During 

Pupils  in 

Ad- 

Dis- 

Report 

Time  Covered  in 

School  at 

missions 

charges 

Report 

Time  of  Report 

1852 

nr 

6 

6 

nr 

1853 

15 

15 

nr 

nr 

1854 

nr 

26 

nr 

nr 

1855 

nr 

33 

nr 

nr 

1856 

46 

35 

nr 

nr 

1858 

48 

38 

14 

10 

1862 

38 

33 

5 

5 

1864 

65 

50 

22 

15 

1868 

102 

67 

45 

35 

1870 

126 

85 

59 

41 

1872 

121 

99 

36 

22 

1874 

145 

108 

46 

37 

1877 

138 

84 

46 

54 

1879 

142 

88 

38 

54 

1881 

106 

88 

nr 

18 

1883 

113 

92 

nr 

21 

1885 

nr 

102 

nr 

nr 

1887 

129 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1889 

116 

93 

nr 

23 

1891 

nr 

107 

53 

nr 

1893 

nr 

105 

nr 

nr 

1895 

155 

105 

nr 

nr 

1897 

160 

nr 

30 

nr 

1899 

166 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1901 

144 

95 

nr 

nr 

1903 

161 

105 

nr 

nr 

1905 

150 

97 

nr 

nr 

1907 

135 

99 

50 

nr 

1909 

148 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1911 

153 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1913 

156 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1915 

162 

107 

nr 

nr 

1917 

166 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1919 

162 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1921 

154 

nr 

nr 

nr 

1923 

132 

nr 

65 

nr 

1925 

150 

nr 

44 

nr 

1927 

143 

nr 

32 

nr 

1929 

148 

97 

43 

51 

1931 

140 

96 

36 

44 

1933 

140 

110 

36 

30 

1935 

143 

106 

48 

37 

1937 

160 

101 

51 

59 

30.  Figures  compiled  from  annual  and  biennial  reports,  1852-1937. 


Reports  from  1852  to  1856  covered  a period  of  one  year.  Those 
from  1858  through  1874  covered  a tw'o  year  period  ending  on 
October  or  November  of  the  year  indicated.  (The  reports  of 
1860  and  1866  are  missing  from  the  records.)  Since  1877  all 
reports  have  covered  a two  year  period  ending  on  January  one 
of  the  year  indicated. 
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35 

residiun  of  those  vrho  should  be  in  the  School  too  large. 

Although  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  School  has 
increased  very  little  since  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rec-tions  made  the  above  statement,  the  present  number  of 
pupils  probably  represents  a larger  proportion  of  children 
Tvho  should  be  in  the  School  than  did  the  number  in  1910. 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  although  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  has  greatly  increased,  several  things  have 
happened  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  to  decrease  the 
number  of  persons  who  need  to  be  educated  in  the  School. 

Since  1910  a state-wide  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  carried  on  by  three  organizations;  the 
State  Sight-Saving  Society,  organized  in  1910  (now  out  of 
existence),^®  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  (formerly 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind),  organized  in  1911,'^' 
and  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  established  in 

•ZQ 

1916.  A law  has  been  passed  requiring  the  application  of 
silver  nitrate  to  the  eyes  of  new-born  babies,  in  order  to 
prevent  blindness  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.'^  An  inten- 
sive campaign  for  the  eradication  of  trachoma,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  blindness,  v/as  carried  on  in  Missouri  from 
1923  to  1933  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  health  department.  The  Trachoma 

35.  ^iennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

rections, 1909  and  1910,  p . 70 . 

36.  Biennial  Report,  1911,'  pp.  15-16. 

37.  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  14. 

38.  Ibid.,  1917,  p.  5. 

39.  Laws,  1921,  p.  473. 
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Hospital  was  founded  at  Rolla,  and  trachoma  clinics  were 
held  throughout  the  state.  These  services  were  financed 
partly  by  federal  and  partly  by  state  funds  until  1933, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  maintained  by  state  funds 
alone. ^ 

The  result  of  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent 
blindness  may  be  seen  by  the  changes  in  the  chief  causes  of 
blindness  among  pupils  of  the  School.  Table  IV  shov/s  the 
causes  of  blindness  among  the  pupils  during  the  years  1935 
and  1936,  compared  with  those  during  1907  and  1908. 


Table  IV 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  Pupils  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  between  January,  1907,  and  January,  1909,  and  between 
January,  1935,  and  January,  1937,  and  Percentage  of  Blindness 

Due  to  Each  Cause.* 


Cause 

1907- 

Humber 

•1908 

Percent 

1935- 

Humber 

1936 

Percent 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

39 

27.1 

15 

10.2 

Corneal  ulceration 

23 

16.0 

10 

7.5 

Optic  atrophy 

14 

9.7 

27 

18.5 

Hereditary  changes 

13 

9.0 

59 

40.4 

Trachoma 

13 

9.0 

— 

— — 

Glaucoma 

10 

6.9 

3 

2.1 

Choroiditia 

8 

5.6 

— 

— — 

Trauma- sympathetic  diseases 

4.2 

7 

4.9 

Siir^le  Trauma 

12 

8.3 

4 

2.6 

Irido  cyclitis 

3 

2.1 

— 

— — 

Metastatic  uveitis 

-- 

— 

14 

9.6 

Glioma  of  Retina 

-« 

- — 

2 

1.4 

Miscellaneous  causes 

3 

2.1 

4 

2.6 

* Compiled  from  reports  of  the  school  oculist  in  Biennial 
Report,  1909,  and  Ibid.,  1937. 


40.  Rice,  C.  E.,  and  Drake,  A. A.,  ^Trachoma  in  the  United 
States,  The  Sight-Saving  RevieTJ-,  Vol.  Ill,  Ho.  2,  June, 
1933. 
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Although  these  figures  are  too  few  to  prove  anything  oonclus- 
ive  about  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the  state,  they  seen  to 
indicate  certain  general  trends  in  some  of  the  major  causes. 
One  is  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  ophthalmia  neomatorum, 
which  v;as  the  most  important  cause  of  blindness  in  1909,  and 
only  third  in  importance  in  1937.  Trachoma,  formerly  an 
important  cause  of  blindness,  seems  to  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely from  the  School,  while  glaucoma  has  greatly  decreased. 
There  has  also  been  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  comeal  ulcer- 
ation, which  is  often  the  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  or 
trachoma.'^®®’  The  proportion  of  blindness  due  to  optic  atrophy 
seems  to  have  greatly  increased.  This  is  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  since  most  optic  atrophy  is  preventable 
and  a great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  syphilis,  ^irhich  has  received 
much  more  adequate  treatment  in  recent  years  than  formerly. 
Blindness  due  to  hereditary  changes  has  also  greatly  increased 
in  the  School,  according  to  Table  IV.  Since  the  reports  do 
not  specify  what  conditions  are  included  among  ’’hereditary 
changes”,  the  amount  of  preventable  eye  disease  in  that 

r 

classification  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes,  and  the 
provision  of  clear-type  books  in  the  public  schools,  have 
made  it  unnecessary  for  partially- sighted  children  to  attend 
the  School.  The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  pro- 
vided training  in  its  workshops  and  by  its  home  teachers  for 


40a.  May,  C.  H.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  138. 
40b.  Fuchs.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  np.  400-404. 


a number  of  blind  adults  who  might  otherwise  have  been  pupils 
of  the  School 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  have  contributed  to  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  who  need  to  be  educated  in 
the  School,  the  attendance  is  now  slightly  larger  than  it  was 
in  1910  (see  Table  II)  . Presumiably  the  number  of  children 
in  the  School  represents  a larger  proportion  of  children  in 
the  state  who  need  to  be  there,  than  did  the  number  in  1910. 
There  are  still,  however,  some  blind  children  of  school  age 
who  are  in  every  way  eligible  to  attend  the  School,  but  are 
not  doing  so.  The  exact  number  of  such  children  is  not  known.  ^ 
Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  attendance 
of  all  children  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School,  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  School  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  will  now  be  examined. 

C.  Reasons  for  Failure  of  Blind  Children  to  Attend  the  School 

1.  Difficulties  in  Finding  Blind  Children 

It  has  been  difficult  to  locate  all  the  blind  children 

in  the  state.  According  to  an  early  report  of  the  School  many 

blind  children  escaped  the  notice  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 

to  report  them,  because  the  totally  blind  were  so  helpless  and 

timid  that  they  weldom  ventured  out  of  their  houses  and  were 

not  seen,  while  the  partially  sighted  who  were  able  to  get 

about  w'ere  not  reported  because  they  were  not  considered 
43 

blind.  As  a result  the  county  clerks  of  each  county,  who 
were  supposed  to  keep  a record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  blind  children  in  the  county,  often  failed  to  obtain  correct 


41.  P.  47,  Supra. 

42.  Green,  S.  M. , in  interview  with  writer,  January,  1937 

43.  Biennial  Report,  1855,  pp.  6 and  7. 
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In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  have  contributed  to  a de- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  who  need  to  be  educated  in 
the  School,  the  attendance  is  now  slightly  larger  than  it  was 
in  1910  (see  Table  Il)«  Presumably  the  number  of  children 
in  the  School  represents  a larger  proportion  of  children  in 
the  state  who  need  to  be  there,  than  did  the  number  in  1910, 
There  are  still,  however,  some  blind  children  of  school  age 
\«;ho  are  in  every  way  eligible  to  attend  the  School,  but  are 
not  doing  so.  The  exact  number  of  such  children  is  not  know,^^ 
Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  attendance 
of  all  children  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School,  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  School  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  will  nov/'  be  examined, 

G,  Reasons  for  Failure  of  Blind  Children  to  Attend  the  School 
1,  Difficulties  in  Finding  Blind  Children 
It  has  been  difficult  to  locate  all  the  blind  children 
in  the  state.  According  to  an  early  report  of  the  School  many 
blind  children  escaped  the  notice  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  report  them,  because  the  totally  blind  were  so  helpless 
and  timid  that  they  seldom  ventured  out  of  their  houses  and 
were  not  seen,  while  the  partially  sighted  who  were  able  to 
get  about  were  not  reported  because  they  were  not  considered 
blind.  As  a result  the  county  clerks  of  each  county,  v/ho 
were  supposed  to  keep  a r ecord  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  blind  children  in  the  county,  often  failed  to  obtain  correct 

42.  Green,  S,  M. , in  interview  with  vrriter,  January,  1937. 

43,  Biennial  Report,  1853,  pp.  6 and  7. 
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information. 

2.  Difficulties  in  Inducing  the  ^^lind  to  Attend. 

After  the  blind  children  have  been  located  it  has 

still  been  difficult  to  get  them  into  the  School.  During 
early  years  the  skepticism  that  prevailed  as  to  whether  a 
blind  child  could  be  educated  prevented  many  parents  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  School.  Some  refused  to  send 
their  children  to  the  School  because  it  was  a "charitable” 
institution,  while  others  did  not  realize  that  it  was  a school 
at  all,  but  considered  it  an  asylum  for  the  indigent  blind. 

The  reluctance  of  blind  children  themselves  to  leave 
home,  and  the  reluctance  of  their  parents  to  part  with  them, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  preventing  their 
attendance  at  the  School. 45  The  experience  of  the  School  in 
this  respect  has  been  similar  to  that  of  other  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  Best  says  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  blind  children  to  attend  school 

46 

belongs  chiefly  to  their  parents. 

3.  Lack  of  Separate  Quarters  for  '^egroes. 

Some  negro  blind  children  have  been  unable  to  attend 
the  School  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  separate  living 
quarters  for  them.  The  law  in  regard  to  eligibility  for 
admission  to  the  School  has  never  made  any  distinction  as  to 
race  of  the  pupils.  Since  1919,  however,  there  has  been  a law 

43.  -biennial  Report,  1891,  p.  25. 

44.  Ibid.,  1856,  p.  2. 

45.  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

46.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit».,  pp.  380-381. 
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requiring  the  provision  of  separate  quarters  for  negro  in- 

47 

mates  of  all  state  institutions.  The  School  for  the  Blind 
has  been  able  to  provide  these  for  , only  a limited  number  of 
negr.oes  since  moving  into  its  present  building  in  1906.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  superintendent  there  have  been  a few 
negro  pupils  in  the  School  every  year  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  a number  of  negro  applicants  have  been  refused  admission 
because  the  School  could  not  provide  separate  accomodations 
for  them  without  excluding  some  of  the  -vdiite  pupils.  T/liTiite 
children  have  apparently  always  been  admitted  in  preference 
to  negroes.  A certain  number  of  negro  blind  children  of  the 


state  have  therefore  failed  to  obtain  an  education. 


48 


The  Board  of  Managers  has  recom-iended  the  establishment 

of  a separate  school  for  negroes,  under  the  same  management 

as  the  present  School,  but  providing  the  negro  pupils  with 

teachers  of  their  own  race.  A separate  school  is  considered 

especially  desirable  since  white  and  negro  seeing  children 

are  not  educated  together  in  Missouri,  and  to  educate  the 

white  and  negro  blind  together  adds  to  the  difference  vrhich 

49 

blind  children  feel  between  themselves  and  the  seeing. 

Only  ten  states  had  separate  institutions  providing  ed- 
ucation for  the  negro  blind  in  1934.  All  of  these  were 
southern  states. Missouri  is  thus  pursuing  the  same  policy 
as  the  majority  of  states  in'  educating  her  negro  blind  children 


^3.®^^Tal  Report,  1921,  p.  7. 

48.  Green,"  S.  II.",  iri  interview  with  vrriter,  December,  1936, 

49.  Biennial  Report,  1923,  p,  6. 

50.  Best,  Ha!rry,  op.  cit'.‘,  pp,  353-364, 
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together  with  the  white.  V/hether  or  not  the  education  of  the 
two  races  in  the  same  school  is  desirable,  the  present  arrange- 
ment in  Missouri  is  not  satisfactory  as  it  does  not  guarantee 
the  opportunity  of  attending  the  School  to  all  negro  children 
who  are  eligible  and  will  to  attend. 

D.  Efforts  to  Secure  Pupils 

Those  in  charge  of  the  School  have  made  persistent  efforts 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  children  who  yrere  eligible, 
and  to  spread  correct  information  about  the  School  throughout 
the  state. 

The  most  successful  method  of  publicizing  the  School  has 
been  to  give  public  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  pupils'.  One  of 
the  first  provisions  of  the  state  law  regarding  the  School  was 
that  the  principal  should  take  one  or  more  pupils  and  visit 
the  various  counties,  showing  the  "practicability"  of  educat- 
ing the  blind. 

The  School  still  brings  its  pupils  before  the  public  as 
aften  as  possible  to  convince  people  of  their  capabilities, 
and  to  keep  their  interest  alive  in  the  work  of  the  School. 
Every  year  the  -pupils  give  plays,  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments to  which  the  public  is  invited.  Visitors  to  the  School 
are  cordially  welcomed  and  care  is  taken  to  give  them  a true 
conception  of  v/hat  it  is  accomplishing.  Various  educational 
groups,  such  as  sociology  classes  from  high  schools,  and 
classes  from  normal  schools  of  the  state,  visit  the  School  for 


51.  ^iennial  Report,  1889,  pp.  5-6 

52.  Laws,  1851,  p.  59. 
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the  Blind  every  year  to  learn  something  of  the  methods  of  ed- 
ucation end  the  possibilities  of  the  blind.  The  pupils  give 
exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  state  before  classes  at 
the  State  Teachers’  Colleges,  before  legislative  committees 
in  Jefferson  City,  and  before  various  organizations  interested 
in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

The  written  word  is  also  used  to  spread  a knov/ledge  of 
the  School  throughout  the  state.  In  1888  the  Superintendent 
seiit  a circular  letter  of  information  regarding  the  School  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  state,  and  inquiries  as  to  blind  child- 
ren in  each  community  to  each  postmaster.  To  the  parents  of 

every  blind  child  reported  by  the  postmasters,  he  sent  a let- 
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ter  of  information  about  the  School. 

?irhen  Mr.  Green  became  Superintendent  in  1899,  he  obtained 

a list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  persons  of 

school  age  in  Missouri  from  the  Federal  census  authorities  in 

Vrf'ashington,  D,  C.  In  this  way  he  secured  the  names  of  433 

blind  persons  of  school  age  who  were  not  in  school,  and  sent 

information  regarding  the  School  to  their  parents,  with  ur- 
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gent  appeals  that  they  be  sent  to  the  School.  In  1910  he 
prepared  a booklet  entitled  "A  State  School  for  Sightless 
Children”,  illustrated  with  pictures  showing  the  activities  of 

5 S 

the  School,  and  had  it  widely  circulated  throughout  the  state. 
The  efforts  made  by  the  School  itself  have  undoubtedly 

53.  Ibid.,  1917;  ibid.,  1921 

54.  Ibid,,  1889,  pp,  12,13 

55.  Ibrd.,^19bT. 

56.  Green,  S.  H., 


in  interviev/  Tfith  writer,  October,  1936 


secured  the  attendance  of  a great  many  blind  children  who 
would  not  otherv^ise  have  been  educated.  The  School  needs 
the  backing  of  the  law,  however,  to  make  its  efforts  truly 
effective. 

Missouri  has  never  had  an  effective  lav;  making  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  compulsory.  The  state  lav;  requiring 
all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  does 
not  specifically  state  that  blind  children  are  included  under 
the  provision.  Although  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  ruled  in  1916  that  this  lav;  applies  to  blind  children, 
it  is  not  enforced  in  their  case.  According  to  Hr.  Green 
this  has  been  due  to  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  officials 
to  force  mothers  to  send  their  children  av;ay  from  home,  if 
they  and  the  children  are  unwilling. 58 

According  to  Best,  most  of  the  states  now  have  compul- 
sory education  lav;s  in  regard  to  the  blind.  The  states  which 
do  not  have  such  laws  are  Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Nev;  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
and  YiTyoming.  He  considers  such  laws  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  save  some  blind  children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

An  alternative  to  forcing  children  to  attend  the  School 

for  the  Blind,  as  a means  for  providing  an  education  for  all 

blind  children  of  the  state,  would  be  the  establishment  of 

day  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools.  About  one- 

fiO 

fourth  of  the  states  now  have  such  classes.  Missouri  has 


57.  Revised  Statutes,  1929,  sec.  9433. 

58.  (j’reen,  S.^.  in  interviev;  with  writer,  October,  1936 

59.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  pp.  381-382. 

60.  Ibid.,  p.  345. 
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none,  although  it  has  a lavr  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  special  classes  for  defective  children  in  every  school 
district  in  which  there  are  as  many  as  ten  of  any  one  class 
of ■ defectives. So  far,  the  expense  of  providing  the  necessary 
equipment,  the  small  number  of  blind  children  in  the  various 
school  districts,  and  the  fact  that  it  costs  the  counties  so 
little  to  send  the  children  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  St. 
Louis,  have  discouraged  any  effort  on  the  part  of  counties  to 
establish  classes  for  the  blind  in  their  schools. 

E.  Length  of  Stay  of  Pupils  in  the  School. 

There  is  at  present  no  limit  set  by  the  law  to  the  time 
a pupil  may  stay  in  the  School.  The  board  is  allowed  to  de- 
t ermine  the  period  of  instruction  of  each  pupil. 

The  first  legal  restriction  upon  length  of  attendance  at 

the  School  was  made  in  1879.  The  law  allowed  pupils  to  stay 

in  the  School  for  eight  years.  The  time  could  be  extended  in 
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special  cases,  but  never  for  longer  than  ten  years.  As  the 
curriculum  developed,  eight  years  became  too  short  a time  for 
pupils  to  take  all  the  work  required  for  graduation.  In  1907 
the  School  was  giving  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  regular 
high  school,  and  pupils  taking  this  course  were  also  required 
to  study  handicraft  or  domestic  science,  vrhile  most  of  them 
studie;d  music  in  addition.  To  crowd  all  this  y/ork  into  eight 
years  or  even  ten,  caused  a severe  strain  on  the  children  and 


61.  Lav/s,  1919,  p.  680. 

62.  ibid.,  1917,  p.  192. 

63.  Revised  Statutes,  1879,  5913. 
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damaged  the  quality  of  their  work.®^  The  legislature  was 

urged  to  increase  the  period  of  attendance  from  eight  to 

twelve  years,  plus  any  additional  time  for  individual  pupils 

found  advisable  by  the  board.  In  1907  the  lav/  v/as  amended, 

allovring  pupils  to  stay  in  school  twelve  years  except  in 

special  cases  in  which  the  board  decided  to  discharge  them 

sooner  or  retain  them  longer.  The  lav/  was  again  amended 

in  1917,  this  time  removing  all  restrictions  as  to  length 
6 S 

of  attendance.  Since  then  the  School  has  allowed  pupils 

with  sufficient  ability  to  finish  its  high  school  course  to 

fi7 

stay  as  long  as  it  has  taken  them  to  do  so.° 

The  present  lavr  in  Missouri  regarding  length  of  attendance 
like  that  regarding  age  limits,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  states.  According  to  Best  there  is  a general 
tendency  to  permit  pupils  to  remain  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  for  v/hatever  number  of  years  will  be  of  benefit  to  them.®® 
No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  actual  length  of  time 
pupils  remain  in  the  Missouri  School.  Since  1929,  however, 
the  average  number  of  admissions  has  been  approximately  twenty- 
two  and  the  attendance  approximately  100  a year  (see  Table 
III).  Since  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  student  population 
has  been  replaced  by  new  admissions  every  year,  it  appears 
that  the  average  length  of  attendance  has  been  about  five  years. 


64.  Ibid.,  1909,  p.  17. 
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F,  Summary 

The  foregoing  information  hae  shown  that  in  some  respects 
the  School  has  made  considerable  progress  in  its  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  children  of  the  state.  For  a 
great  many  years  it  admitted  partially  sighted  children,  those 
with  remedial  eye  defects,  and  blind  adults,  none  of  whom 
really  belonged  in  a school  for  blind  children.  T'he  necessity 
of  admitting  partially  sighted  children  was  removed  by  the  pro- 
vision for  their  education  in  the  public  schools.  The  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  relieved  the  School  of  the  neces- 
sity of  admitting  adults  and  children  needing  medical  care 
only,  by  assuming  the  problem  of  educating  blind  adults,  and, 
along  with  other  agencies,  by  maintaining  eye  clinics  through- 
out the  state.  The  school  has  thus  been  enabled  to  confine 
its  attention  to  the  education  of  children  of  school  age  who 
are  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  receive  an  education  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  methods  used  in  teaching  the  totally 
blind. 

The  changes  in  the  laws  regarding  age  of  admission  and 
length  of  attendance  have  given  the  School  increasing  freedom 
in  admitting  children  at  as  early  an  age  as  they  are  ready  for 
school  training,  and  in  allowing  them  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
need  to  in  order  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit  from 
the  School. 

The  attendance  at  the  School  has  apparently  represented 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  blind  children  of  the  state 
who  have  needed  to  attend,  although  the  School  has  never  been 
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able  "bo  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  children  of  the  state. 
One  reason  for  its  failure  has  been  the  refusal  of  some  of  the 
parents  of  blind  children  to  send  their  children  away  from 
home,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  School  to  over- 
come their  objections.  Distance  from  the  School  has  appar- 
ently prevented  some  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
it,  since  the  number  of  pupils  from  St.  Louis  and  its  vicin- 
ity has  been  higher  in  proportion  to  population  than,  those 
from  counties  farther  av/ay  from  the  School.  This  fact  seems 
to  indicate  that  a single  residential  school  cannot  provide 
adequately  for  the  education  of  all  the  blind  children  in  the 
state  unless  the  compulsory  education  laws  are  enforced  in 
the  case  of  blind  children.  The  enforcement  of  these  laws 
would  be  one  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  who  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  School.  Another  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  School  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  children  of  the 
state  has  been  the  lack  of  separate  living  quarters  for  negro 
pupils,  which  has  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  some  negro 
applicants  who  were  eligible  for  admission.  Additional  accom- 
odations for  negro  pupils  are  needed  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  attendance  of  all  eligible  negro  blind  children  in  the 
state. 

The  School  has  been  obliged  to  try  to  educate  feeble- 
minded blind  children,  although  it  is  not  properly  equipped 
to  do  so.  Since  a school  for  blind  children  of  normal  mental- 
ity cannot  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  feeble-minded  blind 
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children,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  state  should  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  latter  class  in  a separate  institu- 


tion 


CHAPTER  IV 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAil 


In  this  chapter  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  education 
provided  in  the  Missouri  Schoo],  for  the  Blind  will  be  exam- 
ined. The  study  v/ill  include  a history  of  the  development 
of  the  literary,  musical,  manual  training  and  physical  educa- 
tion departments.  Medical  care,  and  the  recreation  and  social 
life  of  the  School  will  also  be  discussed.  Special  attention 
v/ill  be  paid  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Missouri 
School  in  the  introduction  of  the  braille  system  of  print 
into  the  United  States,  to  the  ability  of  the  School  to  fit 
its  pupils  for  self-support,  and  to  the  opportunities  for 
normal  personality  development  afforded  by  the  social  life 
of  the  School. 

The  educational  program  of  the  School  now  embraces  in- 
struction in  four  departments:  ’’literary"  or  academic  vrork, 
music,  manual  training,  and  physical  education.  This  is  the 
usual  scope  of  training  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.^ 

A»  The  Literary  Department 

The  progress  of  the  literary  department  has  been  made 


1.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  p.  384 
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possible  by  the  use  of  various  technical  aids  and  appliances 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  school  subjects  by  the  blind. 
The.  first  part  of  this  section  will  deal  with  the  development 
in  the  use  of  such  devices  in  the  Missouri  School.  The  cur- 
riculum will  then  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the  curric- 
ulum in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  School's  existence  the 
pupils  were  handicapped  in  school  studies  by  the  tedious  and 
difficult  methods  of  reading  and  writing  that  vrere  used. 

They  learned  to  read  by  means  of  raised  ordinary  print,  and 
to  write  Tvdth  pencils,  using  various  types  of  guides  placed 
on  the  paper  to  keep  them  in  line  and  to  aid  in  spacing. 

Another  method  of  vjriting  was  by  means  of  small  blocks  with 
steel  points,  which  when  pressed  on  paper,  formed  letters 
in  relief  on  the  other  side.  This  method  was  slow  and 

awkward,  but  was  the  only  one  v^hich  enabled  them  to  read 

2 

what  they  had  witten. 

Much  of  the  instruction  was  oral,  and  the  teachers 

spent  a great  deal  of  time  reading  aloud  to  the  pupils,  both 

3 

during  classes  and  in  the  evenings. 

The  introduction  of  Braille  in  1860  created  a revolution- 
ary change  in  the  methods  of  reading  and  -vnriting.  The  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was 


2.  Ibid.,  1856,  p.  20. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp7  10-11 
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the  first  institution  in  the  world,  outside  of  Paris,  to  use 
this  system,  which  is  now  the  universal  system  of  print  for 
the  blind. 

Missouri’s  claim  to  priority  in  this  matter  is  recog- 
nized by  Richard  French,  vrho  states 4 

The  braille  system  vfas  introduced  into  Amer- 
ica about  I860.  Tt  was  taught  in  the  liissouri 
School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Louis,  where  it  was 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  pupils.  ....Dr.  John  T. 

Sibley  of  the  Missouri  School  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  American  educator  to  recognize 
the  merits  of  braille  and  extensively  to  advo- 
cate its  use. 

Braille  had  been  adopted  at  the  Institution  ITationale  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris  in  1850.^  In  1860  Dr.  Simon  Pollock, 
a member  of  the  board  of  the  Missouri  School,  visited  the 
Paris  institution  and  observed  the  use  of  Braille.^  As  he 
T/as  impressed  by  its  superiority  to  any  other  system  of  print 
which  had  been  used  for  the  blind,  he  brought  the  system 
back  to  Missouri  vdiere  it  was  promptly  put  into  use  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  original  Braille  was  a French  system,  the  al- 
phabet contained  no  *'w",  and  the  Missouri  School  had  to  supply 
one.  It  did  so  by  changing  the  names  of  the  last  three  point 
symbols  of  the  French  alphabet  from  "x",  ”y'\  "2"  to  "w”,  ’’x” 

"y”,  and  adding  a new  symbol  for  ”z”.  This  particular  adapta- 
tion of  the  French  Braille  was  later  knovni  as  "Missouri 
Braille",  to  distinguish  it  from  several  other  types  of  Braille 


4.  French,  Richard,  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  p.  159. 

5.  P.  33,  supra. 
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which  came  into  use. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  printed  matter  in  Braille,  most 
of  the  reading  still  had  to  be  done  by  the  use  of  raised 
print,  though  Braille  was  used  altogether  in  witing.  The 
piipils  printed  their  o^m  material  in  Braille  at  the  dictation 
of  the  teachers.  In  two  years  they  printed  five  textbooks 
and  about  two  hundred,  musical  compositions.  In  1864  Professor 
H.  Robyn,  the  music  teacher,  invented  a Braille  printing  press 
TT-hich  was  used  for  many  years  to  supply  nearly  all  the  Braille 

rj 

books  for  the  School. 

Braille  did  not  become  generally  used  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  Uiiited  States  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  This  delay  was  due  to  the  introduction  of 
another  system  of  point  print,  known  as  Rew  York  Point,  whose 
advocates  tried  to  make  it  the  prevailing  type  for  the  blind. 
New  York  Point  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  by  Mr,  William 
Wait,  superintendent  of  the  Nevir  York  School  for  the  Blind, 
after  a survey  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country, 
by  which  he  discovered  that  the  Missouri  School,  the  only  one 
using  Braille,  v/as  the  only  school  in  which  one  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  pupils  could  read.  He  recognized  the  merits  of 
a point  system  of  print,  but  objected  to  certain  f eatures  of 
Braille,  chiefly  its  disregard  of  the  frequency  of  occurence 
of  letters  in  determining  the  number  of  points  in  a symbol, 

6,  Sibley,  d.  T.,  ’’Systems  of  Embossed  Printing”,  in  Biennial 
Report,  1895,  Appendix,  p,  52. 

7.  Biennial  Report,  1865,  p.  7, 
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and  the  inelasticity  of  the  base  of  the  Braille  symbols*  The 
New  York  Point  system  gave  the  smallest  number  of  points  to 
the  letters  occurring  most  frequently,  and  allowed  the  base 
of -each  symbol  to  be  indefinitely  extended  in  length.  Mr. 

Yfait  introduced  New  York  Point  into  the  New  York  School  for 
the  ^lind  in  1868.  H©  then  set  about  to  make  it  universal, 
and  was  such  a good  propagandist  that  most  of  the  schools  in 
the  coimtry  adopted  New  York  Point  without  giving  Braille  a 
trial.®  Even  the  Missouri  School  tried  New  York  Point  for  a 
while,  since  it  was  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  Braille. 

It  found  it  to  be  less  satisfactory,  and  abandoned  it  in  favor 
of  Braille,  to  which  it  has  adhered  ever  since*^ 

Yfhen  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
®lind  was  organized  in  1871,  it  was  resolved  that  Nev/  York 
Point  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  the  aid  of  Congress  was  secured 
for  the  establishment  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  1878,  and  a subsidy  of  $250,000.00  was  granted,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  used  by  the  schools  in  buying  books 
from  the  Printing  House.  The  Printing  House  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  which  all  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  are  ex-officio  members.  ?/hen  founded,  this 
Board  ruled  that  only  New  York  Point  and  Boston  Line  Letter, 
a modified  form  of  raised  print,  should  be  printed  in  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Somewhat  later  a 


8.  French,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153-164. 

9.  Sibley,  J.  T'. ,"bp.  pit.,  p.  56. 
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ruling  was  made  that  the  schools  could  spend  their  share  of 
congressional  subsidy  only  at  this  Printing  House.  Thus  any 
school  using  Braille  was  unable  to  benefit  from  the  congress- 
ional subsidy.  Dr.  Sibley,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School,  was  determined  to  continue  the  use  of  Braille,  and 
led  an  unequal  fight  in  behalf  of  this  system  for  over  twen- 
ty years,  arguing  hotly  in  its  defense  at  meetings  of  the 
ikaerican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  publishing 
articles,  and  spreading  propaganda  regarding  the  superiority 
of  Braille  to  Hew  York  Point. The  School  printed  most  of 
its  Braille  books  on  its  own  small  printing  press,  which  was 
operated  by  pupils  and  teachers  during  their  spare  time. 

The  only  other  printed  matter  in  Braille  v/hich  it  secured 
during  this  time  was  purchased  from  Europe. 

Until  1890  the  only  other  large  school  for  the  blind 
which  did  not  use  Hew  York  Point  besides  the  Missouri  School 
was  the  Boston  School,  which  clung  to-  its  o^m.  pet  type,  the 
Boston  Line  Letter.  Finally,  about  1880,  the  Boston  School 
adopted  a modified  form  of  Braille,  which  it  called  "Ameri- 
can Braille"  This  was  the  beginning  of  a movement  in  favor 
of  Braille.  The  next  step  was  the  adoption  of  Braille  by  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  in  1892,  and  the  invention  of 
an  excellent  Braille  t^q)ewriter  by  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  that  School.  This  machine  did  a great  deal  to 


10.  Biennial  Report,  1891,  pp.  7-11 

11.  Ibid.,  1893,  pp.  19 -'51. 
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make  Braille  popular. In  1895  the  schools  of  six  states 
were  using  Braille.  These  were  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  Through 
their  combined  efforts  the  American  Printing  House  v;as 
forced  into  printing  Braille  on  a pro  rata  basis.  A uniform 
system  of  print  for  the  blind  was  badly  needed,  as  there 
were  three  kinds  in  use  in  the  United  States:  "American 
Braille", "Missouri  Braille",  and"Uew  York  Point".  Still 
another  form,  the  "English  Braille",  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  American  educators  about  1907.  This  system  had 
so  many  merits  that  the  supporters  of  all  the  other  systems 
finally  decided  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  to  compromise  and 
adopt  English  Braille.  In  1915  English  Braille  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

■n 

lind.  It  is  now  the  uniform  type  for  the  English- speaking 

13 

blind  all  over  the  world* 

The  Missouri  School  played  an  important  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  supremacy  of  Braille  in  America,  first  by  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  country,  and  then  by  fighting  to  keep  it 
here.  In  doing  so,  it  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

The  adoption  of  Braille  was  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  educational  program.  Other 
ne^v  methods  and  devices  for  facilitating  the  work  of  teachers 
and  pupils  vdll  be  mentioned  here  in  the  order  in  which  they 


12.  pid.,  pp.  37-63. 

13.  Prenck,  Richard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-167 
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were  introduced  into  the  Missouri  School* 

A Braille  slate  was  invented  by  Dr.  Sibley,  who  'as  then 
head  of  the  literary  department  of  the  Missouri  School,  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  Braille.  This  instrument  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  schools  for  the 
blind  all  over  the  coimtry.^^  Dr.  Sibley  also  devised  a 
method  of  delineating  geometrical  figures  and  outline  maps, 

which  saved  money  and  enabled  the  pupils  to  have  as  many 

15 

naps  and  copies  of  the  figures  as  they  needed. 

The  first  regular  ink  typewriter  of  the  kind  used  by 

the  seeing  was  introduced  in  1882.  Since  that  time  an  in- 

cres-sing  number  of  pupils  have  been  taught  to  type.  The 

School  now  has  fourteen  silent  Coronas,  which  are  used  by 

the  high  school  pupils  for  all  the  written  work  vdiich  they 

1 7 

are  to  submit  to  the  teachers. 

Phonographs  were  installed  in  1890  and  were  used  in  the 

manner  of  dictaphones,  the  teachers  dictating  to  the  phono- 

18 

graph  and  the  pupils  later  transcribing  in  Braille. 

Hall  Braille  writers  were  introduced  in  1893.  These 

machines  enable  the  pupils  to  write  in  Braille  much  more  rap- 

1 Q 

idly  than  they  can  by  hand.-^^ 

The  first  radio  was  installed  in  1923.^*^  The  School  now 
has  radios  in  all  parts  of  the  building,  so  that  any  pupil 

14*  Biennial  Report,  1879,  p.  12. 

15.  Ibid. , p.  5 ' 

16.  Ibid. , 1889,  p.  14 

17.  Green,  S.'IjI.,  in  letter  to  writer,  March,  1937. 

18.  Biennial  Report,  1891,  pp.  23-24. 

19.  ibid.,  1895,  p.  22. 

20.  Ibid.,  1923,  p.  12. 
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viho  wishes  nay  have  easy  access  to  one.^  The  radio  provides 
the  pupils  with  the  best  available  means  of  keeping  up  v;ith 
current  events. 

’'Talking  books”  were  first  secured  for  the  pupils  of 

the  School  in  1935.  These  are  sets  of  phonographic  records 

with  a whole  book  recorded  on  each  set.  They  are  used  in  the 

School  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  literature, 

and  are  very  helpful,  as  they  enable  a group  of  pupils  to 

?2 

listen  to  the  same  "book"  at  once.^ 

The  School  now  receives  about  $1,200.00  a year  as  its 
share  of  the  Congressional  subsidy  for  buying  Braille  text 
books  and  other  educational  equipment.  Most  of  these  are 
bought  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  All 
textbooks  are  kept  as  up  to  date  as  possible,  and  are  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state. 

An  idea  has  been  given  of  how  the  equipment  of  the  lit- 
erary department  has  been  improved  and  modernized  throughout 
the  history  of  the  School.  The  curriculum  for  which  this  e- 
quipment  has  been  used  will  next  be  discussed. 

The  literary  department  began  vfith  an  elementary  curric- 
ulum which  included  only  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy  and  grammar,  and  has  grown  to  include  all  the  stand- 
ard subjects  taught  in  the  regular  high  schools  of  the  state. 

21.  Botts,  J . H,  Principal,  in  interview  with  wTiter,  April, 
1937. 

22.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interview  with  writer,  December,  1936 

23.  Botts,  J.  H.,  in  intervievj  with  writer,  April,  1937. 

24.  Biennial  Report,  1853,  p.  8. 
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The  academic  course  given  in  the  School  includes  eight 
grades  and  four  years  of  high  school.  The  subjects  now  taught 
in  the  grade  school  are  as  follovrsj 


Subject  Grades  in  which  taught  Number  of  years 


Arithmetic 

1st  through  8th 

8 

Spelling 

1st  through  8th 

8 

Reading 

1st  through  8th 

8 

English 

1st  through  8th 

8 

Geography 

3rd  through  8th 

6 

Hi  story 

3rd  through  8th 

6 

Nature  Study 

3rd  through  6th 

4 

Physiology 

7th  or  8th 

1 

Q 

Typewriting 

Any  grade  from  3rd  on 

Varying 

The  high  school  course  includes  the  following  subjects; 

Latin  2 years  (through  Ceasar) 

Spanish  2 years 
English  4 years 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition 

2.  American  Literature 

3.  English  Literature 

4.  Business  English 
History  3 years 

1.  Ancient 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
3*  English 

Civics  1 year 
Algebra  1 year 
Geometry'-  1 year 
General  Science  1 year 
Physics  1 year 
Psychology  1 year 

Typewriting  4 years 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  high  school  has  been  conduct- 
ed according  to  the  modified  Calton  plan,  vrhich  enables  the 
pupils  to  progress  as  fast  as  they  are  able  in  certain  sub- 
jects. A certain  number  of  class  hours  a week  and  a certain 
amount  of  outside .work  is  assigned  for  a term  in  each  course. 
As  soon  as  a pupil  has  done  the  work  of  a course,  he  is  free 
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to  take  up  another  course  or  spend  his  spare  time  as  he 
pleases.  The  plan  is  used  in  all  of  the  high  school  courses 
except  Latin. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  v/ork,  a course  in 
’’Expression"  is  given  to  all  the  pupils  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  This  includes  speech  training,  the 
correction  of  speech  defects,  choral  and  individual  reading 
aloud,  and  dramatics.  Ability  to  speak  in  public  is  developed 
in  the  assembly  programs,  in  -which  most  of  the  pupils  take 
part,^°  In  connection  with  this  course  plays  and  expression 
recitals,  to  which  the  general  public  is  invited,  are  given 
every  year.  The  latest  development  of  the  expression  class 
is  a weekly  radio  program  broadcast  over  Station  YfEV'?  at 
St.  Louis  University.  The  programs  are  a series  of  dramati- 
sations of  historical  events,  the  pupils  taking  the  parts  of 
famous  characters.  Pupils  of  the  School  have  also  taken 
part  in  broadcasts  over  other  stations  in  St.  Louis.  The 
establishment  of  a broadcasting  station  in  the  School  is  noT^ 
being  considered.  If  these  plans  materialize,  regular  train- 
ing will  be  given  to  pupils  who  wish  to  become  radio  announcers 

The  class  work  of  the  academic  department  is  supplemented 
by  attendance  at  public  lectures,  plays  and  other  entertain- 
ments, and  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  St.  Louis,  such 
as  the  Art  Museum,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  Show’s  Garden, 


25.  Biennial  Report,  1929,  p.  15. 

26.  Ibid.,  1957.  p.  4 

27.  Sott s7'  •'  , in  interview  with  writer,  April,  IGS*^. 
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and  the  various  manufacturing  plants.  In  most  of  those  places 

special  privileges  are  granted  to  the  pupils  of  handling  ob- 

28 

jects  which  the  seeing  public  are  not  allowed  to  touch. 

For  the  course  in  nature  study  the  School  has  a museum  of 

forty-two  specimens  of  wild  animal,  bird  and  fish  life,  v/hich 

were  a gift  of  the  Missouri  Game  and  Fish  Department.  A good 

deal  of  the  nature  study  is  carried  on  in  walks  in  Tower 

Grove  Park,  where  the  pupils  learn  to  know  various  plants  and 

29 

to  recognize  birds  by  their  songs. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  officially  listed  a- 
mong  approved  high  schools  of  the  state  since  1920.^*^  Its 
course  of  study  had  already  been  recognized  as  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  high  schools  in  1911.  In  that  year,  after  in- 
spection of  its  course  of  study  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation recommended  that  graduates  of  the  School  be  permitted 
to  enter  any  of  the  colleges  or  universities  of  the  state 
without  talcing  entrance  examinations. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  in  1915  made  ISOO.OOO  a year 
available  for  the  employment  of  a reader  for  every  blind  cit- 
izen of  the  state  attending  a college,  university,  or  pro- 
fessional school,  vj-hp  is  designated  hy  the  county  court  of 
his  county  as  a proper  person  to  receive  aid. ^2  Thus  any 
graduate  of  the  School  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  obtain  a 
college  education. 


28*  Biennial  Report,  1905,  pp.  10-11. 

29.  'Sreen, ' S . ' M. , in  'lnt ervi ew  with  Tjriter,  April,  1937. 

30.  Biennial  Report,  1931,  p.  13. 

31.  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  12. 

32.  Laws,  1915,  p.  8. 
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Only  a small  percent  of  pupils  of  the  School  complete 
the  high  school  course  (see  Table  V).  From  1899  through 


Table  V 

Humber  of  Pupils  Who  Cor  oleted  the  High  School  Course 
from  1899  through  1936* 


Year 

Humber 

Boys 

of  Graduates 
Girls  Total 

Year 

Humber 

Boys 

of  Graduates 
Girls  Total 

1899 

4 

2 

6 

1918 

3 

2 

5 

1900 

3 

3 

6 

1919 

1 

1 

2 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

1920 

2 

5 

7 

1902 

1 

2 

3 

1921 

3 

1 

4 

1903 

3 

1 

4 

1922 

4 

1 

5 

1904 

1 

0 

1 

1923 

3 

2 

5 

1905 

0 

1 

1 

1924 

0 

0 

0 

1906 

2 

1 

3 

1925 

1 

4 

5 

1907 

4 

0 

4 

1926 

0 

2 

2 

1908 

0 

1 

1 

1927 

2 

2 

4 

1909 

2 

5 

7 

1928 

2 

3 

5 

1910 

2 

2 

4 

1929 

2 

3 

5 

1911 

0 

1 

1 

1930 

1 

4 

5 

1912 

0 

7 

7 

1931 

0 

0 

0 

1913 

2 

0 

2 

1932 

2 

2 

4 

1914 

2 

0 

2 

1933 

4 

3 

7 

1915 

2 

6 

8 

1934 

0 

6 

6 

1916 

1 

1 

2 

1935 

2 

4 

6 

1917 

0 

4 

4 

1936 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

64 

87 

151 

♦ Compiled  from  biennial  reports,  1899  to  1937. 


1936  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils  formally  graduated  from 
the  School,  or  an  average  of  3.9  pupils  per  year.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  School  during  that  period 
was  one  hundred  and.  one  (Table  III).  Thus  an  average  of  3.8 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  have  graduated  each  year. 
According  to  Best,  not  more  than  two  or  three  percent  of  the 
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total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 

33 

the  United  States  graduate  each  year.  Thus  there  has  been 
on  the  average  a slightly  higher  percentage  of  graduates  a- 
mong  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  than  eunong  the  total  en- 
rollment in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  present  enrollment  of  pupils  of  the  School  accord- 
ing to  grades  is  shown  in  Table  VI.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  elementary  school  is  over  three  times  that  of  the  pupils 
in  high  school,  which  indicates  that  a large  percentage  leave 
before  they  reach  high  school. 

Table  VI 

Enrollment  in  Classes  of  the  Literary  Department  in  May, 

1937  ♦ 


Grade 


Number  of  Pupils 


Elementary 

Kindergarten 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8 th 

High  School 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 


8 

6** 

8 

17 

11 

8 

10 

8 

3 

Total  79 

7 

6 

2 

10 

Total  25 

Grand  Total  104 


^•Information  in  Table  VI  was  obtained  from  Mr.  S.M.  Green 
^he  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  pupils  take  first  grade  work 
in  the  kindergarten. 

33.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  p*  385. 
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Although  the  subject  matter  taught  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  is  equal  to  that  taught  in  the  public  schools,  teachers 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  receive  much  lovrer  salaries  than 

*2A 

the  public  school  teachers  of  St.  Louis.  This  fact  leads 
one  to  question  whether  the  same  courses  are  as  efficiently- 
taught  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  as  in  the  regular  public 
schools.  The  course  of  study  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  may 
be  considered  adequate,  however,  in  that  it  meets  the  require- 
ments for  approved  high  schools  of  the  state.  According  to  a 
statement  made  at  the  1934  convention  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  every  state  school  for 
the  blind  should  have  a high  school  course  that  is  the  full 

equivalent  of  the  four  year  course  offered  in  the  public  high 

35 

schools  of  the  state. 

B.  The  Music  Department 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  music  department, 
the  various  branches  of  music  which  have  been  taught  in  the 
School  will  be  shoivn,  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  number 
of  pupils  to  whom  music  is  taught,  and  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
equipment  of  the  music  department. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  the  School  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment, and  the  various  biennial  reports  indicate  that  it 
has  al-ways  occupied  a more  important  place  in  the  curriculum 


34.  P.  144,  infra. 

35.  Burrit,  0.  H.  and  Joice,  B.  S.,  "Minimum  Educational  Es- 
sentials in  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  to  be 
Financed  by  the  State,"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  ^lind,  1954,  p.  20. 
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than  it  has  in  public  schools  for  the  seeing. 

There  have  been  fev:er  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
music  department  during  the  history  of  the  School  than  in 
its  other  departments  of  instruction.  Practically  the  same 
branches  of  music  were  taught  in  the  School  shortly  after 
its  founding  as  are  taught  there  today.  In  1865  the  music 
course  included  individual  instruction  in  piano,  violin,  or- 
gan, guitar,  brass  insti*uments  and  flute;  classes  in  choral 
singing,  and  orchestra.^®  The  course  in  1937  includes  in- 
struction in  the  same  branches,  with  the  exception  of  guitar. 

It  now  includes  harmony  and  history  of  music,  which  were  in- 
troduced in  1915,  and  music  appreciation,  which  was  introduced 
in  1931.  Individual  voice  lessons  have  been  given  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  history  of  the  School,  though  the  course 
does  not  include  them  at  present.  The  full  music  course  at 
present  is  a conservatory  course  which  requires  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  for  completion,  depending  upon  the  ability 
of  the  pupil.  Any  pupil  who  completes  it  has  had  a thorough 
foundation  in  music,  although  he  needs  additional  training  in 
order  to  become  a music  teacher  or  to  go  on  the  concert 
stage. 

A part  of  the  musical  training  of  the  pupils  has  consist- 
ed in  hearing  music  by  the  best  artists  and  thus  cultivating 
their  taste  for  good  music.  Many  opportunities  of  this  kind 
are  afforded  in  St.  Louis,  v/hich  is  noted  as  a musical  center 


36.  Biennial  Report,  1365,  p.  8. 

37.  Breen,  S.  M.,  in  interview  with  wrtier. 
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of  the  middle  west.  Every  year  the  School  receives  gifts  of 
tickets  to  outstanding  concerts  and  musical  performances. 

The  most  valuable  gift  of  this  kind  was  the  bequest  of  Mr. 

George  Barnard,  who  died  in  1915,  which  provided  that  ^250.00 
a year  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pupils 
of  the  School  v/ith  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.^® 

One  way  in  which  the  music  department  has  made  progress 
has  been  in  a growing  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
pupils  for  intensive  musical  training.  Diuring  the  early  years 
of  the  School  music  was  taught  to  nearly  all  of  the  pupils 
with  the  hope  of  enabling  them  to  make  a living  by  music,  as 
this  was  then  considered  the  best  possible  profession  for 
the  blind,  iir.  Vihelan,  the  first  Principal  of  the  School, 
believed  that  with  the  proper  training,  most  of  the  blind 
might  become  professional  musicians.^®  The  fallacy  of  his 
belief  has  long  since  been  proven.  As  Richard  French  has 
said: 

Blindness  in  itself  gives  no  right  to  eminent 
domain  in  the  realm  of  music  any  more  than  deaf- 
ness implies  talent  in  drawing  or  modeling. 

Blindness  is  a severe  handicap,  and  only  the 
Specially  talented  can  hope  for  any  success  in 
music,  either  as  teachers  or  as  performers.^*^ 

The  Missouri  School  has  recognized  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  now  encourages  only  its  most  gifted  pupils  to  take 
the  full  music  course  vrith  the  hope  of  becoming  professional 


38.  Biennial  Report,  1917,  p.  12. 

39.  Ibid.,  1856,  p'.  13.  ' 

40.  French,  Richard,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 
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]nusicians«  According  to  the  Biennial  Reports  issued  since 
1905  only  eight  pupils  of  the  School  have  received  diplomas 
in  music  during  the  last  thirty- two  years. 

The  selection  of  pupils  for  the  music  department  was 
placed  on  a scientific  basis  by  the  introduction  of  the  Sea- 
shore Musical  Aptitude  tests  in  1933.  These  tests,  v:hich  are 
now  given  to  pupils  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  up  the 
study  of  music,  are  of  great  assistance  in  determining  whether 
a pupil  should  study  music  at  all,  and  in  indicating  the 
branch  of  music  in  which  each  is  likely  to  make  most  progress. 

Although  only  a small  number  of  pupils  take  the  full 
music  course,  music  as  a source  of  culture  and  enjoyment  is 
taught  to  all  the  pupils  vrho  show  any  musical  ability  or 
taste  whatever.  About  half  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  study 

music  each  year,  though  the  number  varies.  The  majority  of 

42 

those  who  do  take  lessons  on  the  piano. 

According  to  Best  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  different 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  to  whom  music  is 
taught  ranges  from  less  than  half  to  nearly  all,  the  average 
being  perhaps  three-fourths.'^^ 

The  equipment  of  the  music  department  of  the  School  has 
often  been  inadequate,  according  to  its  biennial  reports. 

The  chief  needs  have  been  for  more  and  better  musical  instru- 
ments and  for  more  practice  rooms.  In  1870  when  there  were 


41.  Bjemial  Report,  1935,  p.  13. 

42.  See  ’*lTumbsr  of  Pupils  Taught  in  Subjects  Listed,"  in 
Biennial  Reports. 

43.  feest,  Rarry,  op.  cit.,  p.  386/ 
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fifty  pupils  taking  lessons  on  the  piajio,  the  School  had 
only  six  pianos  and  only  one  of  these  vms  in  good  repair. 

The  School  secured  its  first  pipe  organ  in  1880,  and  vms 
not  able  to  replace  it  until  1925,  though  "the  first  one  had 
long  been  worn  out,^^  There  have  never  been  enough  prac- 
tice rooms  since  the  present  school  building  was  ejected  in 
1906,  as  the  legislature  did  not  appropriate  enough  money 
to  erect  the  entire  building  as  planned.  When  the  School 
first  moved  into  the  new  building,  twenty  of  the  practice 
rooms  which  had  been  included  in  the  original  plans  were 
lacking.  Pianos  had  to  be  placed  in  classrooms,  dining 
rooms,  the  library,  and  wherever  there  was  room  for  them; 

thus  it  was  impossible  for  the  music  students  to  practice 

46 

without  disturbing  other  activities.  This  situation  was 
partially  remedied  in  1912  by  the  addition  of  a wing  on  the 
boys'  side  of  the  building  vdiich  contains  some  of  the  needed 
prachi'be';  rooms.  Since  another  wing  on  the  girls'  side  which 
was  to  have  contained  more  practice  rooms  has  never  been 
built,  the  number  of  practice  rooms  pi  still  inadequate.'*' 

c.  The  t'epartment  of  Manual  and  Vocational  Training 

The  vrork  of  this  department  will  be  examined  vn.th  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  ability  of  the  School  to  fit  its 
pupils  for  self  support.  The  extent  to  which  the  pupils  of 

44.  Biennial  Report,  1870. 
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46.  Ibid.,  1909,  p.  8. 
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the  School  have  received  training  in  this  department, 
the  courses  it  has  included  and  the  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  and  placement  will  be  considered. 

A certain  amount  of  manual  training  is  included  in 
the  schedule  of  every  pupil  during  every  year  that  he  is 
in  the  School.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  through- 
out the  history  of  the  School.  The  time  each  pupil  has  been 
required  to  spend  at  manual  training  has  varied  according  to 
the  work  for  which  he  was  preparing.  A number  of  pupils, 
particularly  those  of  limited  mental  capacity,  have  taken 
manual  training  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects; 
while  those  specializing  in  music  or  preparing  to  enter 
college  have  taken  only  a few  hours  a week.^® 

The  manual  training  course  for  boys  began  vrith  broom- 

nalcing  and  brush-making,  the  traditional  trades  for  the 
49  -n, 

blind.  Piano-tuning  was  introduced  in  1860,  the  idea  having 

50  . 

been  brought  from  Paris  by  Dr.  Poliak.  Other  courses  were 
added  in  the  following  order:  chair- seating  in  1869,  mattress- 
making in  1879,  weaving  rag  rugs  in  1883,  wood-work  in  1892, 
mop-making  and  massage  in  1895,  shoe-repairing  in  1896, 
basketry  in  1901,  book-binding  in  1903,  hammered  brass  and 
wire  Yrork  in  1909,  poultrj^-raising  in  1910,  the  making  of 
fibre  furniture  in  1923,  the  making  of  doormats  out  of  rubber 
tires  in  /1931,  tennis-racquet  restringing  in  1935,  and  vrood- 
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turning  vdth  the  use  of  power  machinery  in  1936,^^  Mattress- 
making  and  shoe-repairing  are  no  longer  taught,  either  be- 
cause of  their  difficulty  or  because  they  are  of  too  little 
practical  value. 

Since  broom-making  and  mop-making  are  nov/  taught  in 
the  workshops  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  they 
are  no  longer  taught  in  the  School.  Massage  is  not  taught 
in  the  School,  but  arrangements  are  made  for  certain  pupils 
to  have  instruction  outside.  Poultry  raising  v/as  introduced 
in  1910  for  thespecial  benefit  of  pupils  whose  homes  were 
on  farms.  The  Missouri  School  was  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  to  teach  poultry  raising,  and  printed  the  first  text- 
book on  this  subject  in  Braille.  The  School  had  two  "experi- 
ment stations”  on  the  campus  in  which  the  pupils  actually 
raised  chickens.  These  had  to  be  abandoned  when  the  St.  Louis 
ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  the  keeping  of  chickens  T.dthin 
the  city  limits.  The  School  has  Braille  literature  on  the 
principles  of  poultry  raising,  and  agriculture,  and  whenever 
there  are  pupils  who  wish  special  instruction  along  these 
lines,  it  is  given  to  them.^^ 

Piano-tuning  is  still  taught,  but  to  a smaller  number 
of  pupils  than  formerly,  since  victrolas  and  radios  have 
taken  the  place  of  pianos  in  many  homes,  and  have  decreased 
the  demand  for  tuners. 


51.  Approximate  dates  secured  in  biennial  reports. 

52.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interview  with  writer,  April,  1937 
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The  course  for  girls  which  corresponds  to  the  manual 

and  vocational  training  for  boys  is  domestic  science,  which 

includes  sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  handicraft  and  loom 

work.  A two  years  course  in  cooking  was  introduced  in  1908 

and  has  proved  vei^  successful.  Only  six  pupils  can  take 

this  course  at  a time,  since  the  school  has  equipment  for 
54 

only  this  number.  The  domestic  science  course  fits  the 
girls  chiefly  to  be  useful  at  home. 

The  kinds  of  gainful  employment  for  which  the  School 
can  fit  its  girls  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  very  few. 
Dictaphone  operation  is  one  solution  for  those  who  are  skill- 
ful typists.  The  school  sends  its  pupils  who  wish  to  learn 
dictaphone  operating  to  a dictaphone  school  in  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  girls  become  very  successful  operators.  The 
superintendent  hopes  to  provide  the  School  with  its  own  dic- 
taphone equipment  as  soon  as  finances  will  pennit. 

Sv/itchboard  operating  is  another  occupation  at  which 
blind  girls  are  successful  elsewhere,  but  which  the  School 

has  not  been  able  to  teach  because  of  the  expense  of  the 
, 55 

necessary  apparatus. 

Radio  work  now  offers  vocational  possibilities  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  Although  the  School  is  not  equipped  to  give 
a regular  course  in  radio  announcing  and  broadcasting,  pu- 
pils receive  training  along  that  line  through  the  weekly 


54.  Biennial  Report,  1909,  p.  18 
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broadcasts  of  the  expression  class  and  plans  for  a regular 
radio  station  at  the  School  are  being  considered,  as  stated 
above. 

The  School  has  always  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  help 
its  pupils  to  find  work  after  they  leave,  but  it  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  means  of  learning  of  available  jobs  for 
which  the  pupils  can  qualify,  and  by  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers who  cannot  be  convinced  that  persons  without  sight 
will  be  useful  to  them.  The  feeling  that  the  blind  should 
be  objects  of  charity  ntill  prevails,  in  spite  of  efforts 
of  Y/orkers  for  the  blind  to  teach  the  public  to  evaluate 
them  according  to  the  actual  commercial  value  of  their  work. 
I^Iany  graduates  of  the  School  never  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  the  world  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  The  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  offers  employment  which  is  sufficient 
for  maintenance  but  is  limited  to  manual  labor  such  as  broom 
and  mop  making  and  offers  little  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  persons  of  r eal  ability.  The  Commission  also  acted  at 
one  time  as  an  employment  agency  for  the  School,  and  placed 
a number  of  its  pupils  in  positions  in  private  industry. 

Since  the  Commission  gave  up  this  work  several  years  ago, 
the  School  has  used  the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  operated 
by  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Ameridan  Red  Cross.  Through 
this  agency  a few  positions  are  secured  for  graduates  of  the 
School,  though  the  Red  Cross  is  not  especially  equipped  to 
find  employment  for  the  blind,  as  it  has  the  needs  of  various 
other  classes  of  handicapped  persons  to  care  for. 
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The  School  has  recently  employed  a vocational  counselor 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  pupils  while  they  are  in  school 
to  decide  on  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
and  securing  information  about  available  jobs  for  vfhich  they 
can  apply.  She  needs  the  assistance  of  a special  employment 
agency  for  the  blind,  at  vidiich  all  available  jobs  are  regis- 
tered to  make  her  work  really  effective.^®  A well-organized 

employment  service  is  now  recognized  as  essential  for  schools 

S7 

for  the  blind,  and  should  be  provided  by  the  state. 

No  information  is  yet  available  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  vdio  have  left  the  School  are  self-supporting. 

A follow-up  study  of  pupils  who  have  left  the  School  is  now 
being  made  by  Miss  Violet  Bushan,  the  SchooPs  Vocational 
Counselor.  Yvhen  this  is  completed  it  should  give  some  idea 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  School  has  been  able  to  fit  its 
pupils  for  self-support. 

D.  The  Kindergarten 

The  first  kindergarten  was  established  in  the  School  in 
1886  by  Dr.  Sibley,  who  was  then  Superintendent.  Kindergar- 
tens were  evidently  nevr  in  schools  for  the  blind  at  the  time, 
since  the  one  in  the  Missouri  School  was  considered  an  exper- 
iment, and  the  board  members  were  at  first  doubtful  that  it 
would  be  of  any  value.  Dr.  Sibley  himself  commented  on  the 
kindgarten  as  follows: 


56.  ^Budian,  Violet,  Vocational  Counselor,  Missouri  Schoo]  for 
the  Blind,  in  interview  with  writer,  April,  1937 

57,  Burritt  and  Joice,  op.  cit.,  p,  22, 
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Our  Kindergarten  is  the  pride  of  the 
School.  A few  years  ago  v/e  began 
this  work  as  an  experimaat,  it  not 
meeting  v/ith  much  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  management.  Its  usefulness 
was  soon  demonstrated  and  v;e  consider 
it  now  of  greatest  importance.^® 


It  appears  therefore  that  the  School  may  have  been  some- 
v/hat  of  a pioneer  in  the  development  of  kindergartens  for 
the  blind. 

There  are  eight  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  at  present. 
Pupils  entering  the  School  are  usually  placed  in  the  kindex- 
garten  unless  they  are  a great  deal  above  the  usual  kinder- 
garten age,  and  are  kept  there  until  in  the  opinion  of  the 

59 

teacher  they  are  ready  to  begin  regular  school  vrork. 

The  kindergarten  training  consists  largely  of  percep- 
tive work,  or  learning  to  recognize  objects  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  simple  handicraft,  songs,  games  and  story-telling. 

A part  of  the  first  grade  work,  including  the  elements  of 
reading  and  v/riting,  is  also  given  in  the  kindergarten. 

E.  The  Physical  Education  Department 

The  growth  of  the  physical  education  department  has 
indicated  increasing  attention  toihe  health  and  physical 
development  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  during  the  last 
forty-seven  years.  This  department  now  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  educational  program.  Every  pupil  whose 


58.  Biennial  Report,  1891,  p.  18. 
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health  permits  is  required  to  take  physical  education  during 
the  entire  periodheia  in  the  School. 

The  first  regular  course  in  physical  culture,  which 
consisted  mostly  of  indoor  gymnasium  work,  was  introduced 
in  1890.®^  An  outdoor  playground  was  obtained  in  1910  and 
training  in  a number  of  outdoor  sports  has  been  added  to  the 
course.  The  first  full-time  physical  instructor  was  employed 
in  1910.®^ 

The  training  in  the  physical  education  department  now 
includes  rhjrthmic  dancing,  marching,  calisthenics,  broad  jump 
ing,  shot  putting,  basketball  thro-v.dng,  rope  climbing,  racing 
ring,  trapeze  and  horizontal  bar  exercises,  and  wrestling  . 
Nearly  all  of  the  pupils  learn  roller  skating,  Virhich  is  one 
of  their  favorite  sports.  They  skate  in  the  gymnasiums  and 
in  a long  concrete  corridor  which  runs  through  the  basement 
of  the  school  building.  Hiking  is  also  popular,  as  Tower 
Grove  Park,  the  city*5  second  largest  park,  is  across  ihe 
street  from  the  School  and  furnishes  an  excellent  place  for 
walking.  There  are  two  indoor  gymnasiums,  one  for  the  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls,  and  an  outdoor  playground.  The  play- 
ground 5s  equipped  with  swings,  merry-go-rounds  and  similar 
apparatus,  and  with  a specially  constructed  hundred-yard  race 
course  for  track  meets. 

A svdmming  pool  would  be  a desirable  addition 


61.  Biennial  Report,  1895,  p.  18. 
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to  the  equipment  of  the  physical  education  department.  The 

state  has  been  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  building  one, 

but  no  money  has  been  available  for  this  purpose.  According 

to  the  ^Vhite  House  Conference  Report  of  1930,  schools  for 

the  blind  ought  to  have  swimming  pools. 

.....because  of  the  importance  of 
reasonably  safe  but  active  physical 
exercise,  many  items  which  might 
seem  extravagant  in  other  publicly 
supported  schools  are  essential  here. 

.....swimming  pools,  for  instance, 
skating  rinks  and  good  gymnasiums.®^ 

Fortunately  the  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  obtain 
the  use  of  swimming  pools  in  the  city  through  their  Girl  and 
Boy  Scout  organizations.  The  girls  have  been  allowed  to  use 
the  Town  Club  and  the  Christ  Church  Cathedral  pools,  while 
the  boys  have  a weekly  swim  at  the  Roosevelt  High  School 
ffi'/imming  pool* 

The  Missouri  School  was  one  of  the  first  •ttiirteen 
schools  which  organized  the  American  Athletic  Association 
for  the  Slind  in  the  spring  of  1908. Every  spring  the 
pupils  participate  in  the  athletic  contests  bet\Teen  the 
various  schools  for  the  blind,  competing  for  the  best  record 
in  basket  ball  throw,  standing  broad  jump,  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  and  seventy-five  yard  dashes,  shot  put  and  climbing. 
According  to  the  biennial  reports  from  1909  to  1937  the 
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School  has  vron  thirteen  silver  cups  for  its  records  in  these 
contests. 

Having  shown  the  provision  made  by  the  School  for  the 
health  and  physical  development  of  its  pupils  by  means  of 
physical  education,  attention  will  be  turned  to  another  phase 
of  its  provision  for  the  pupils’  health,  that  of  medical  care 
in  the  School. 

F.  Medical  Care 

The  medical  staff  of  the  School  has  increased  from  one 
ophthalmologist  when  the  School  started,  to  a staff  which  now 
includes  a general  physician,  a surgeon,  an  ophthalmologist, 
two  aurists  and  a dentist,  who  make  regular  visits  to  the 
School  and  are  subject  to  call  when  needed.  A resident  grad- 
uate nurse  has  been  employed  since  1907. 

The  School  has  always  provided  for  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  the  pupils’  eyes  by  an  ophtahalmologist . He  now 
makes  a thorough  examination  of  the  eyes  of  each  new  pupil, 
and  institutes  any  treatment  •v'hicli  might  improve  or  restore 
vision  or  make  the  qyes  more  comfortable.^®  A regular  weekly 
clinic  for  the  supervision  of  the  eyes  of  all  the  pupils  has 
been  held  at  the  School  during  each  school  year  since  1909.®^ 
Systematic  examination  and  treatment  of  the  ears,  nose  and 
throat  of  every  pupil  by  an  aurist  was  inaugurated  in  1913. 
Special  care  has  been  taken  of  the  ears  to  prevent  any 
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possible  impaiment  of  hearing,  the  most  important  sense  to 
those  without  sight. 

Each  pupil  receives  a thorough  physical  examination  by 

the  School  physician  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  school 

year,  and  a record  is  kept  of  the  health  of  each  child.  The 

physical  examination  now  includes  a Wasserman  test  on  each 

new  pupil.  Anti- syphilitic  treatment  was  formerly  given  to 

those  who  needed  it.  Since  1931,  because  of  the  inadequacy 

of  appropriations,  medical  treatment  has  had  to  be  restricted 

to  the  acutely  ill  and  those  demanding  immediate  surgical 

attention,  and  no  anti-syphilitic  treatment  has  been  given, 

though  there  are  usually  from  five  to  seven  pupils  with 

71 

positive  Wassermans. 

The  School  has  had  no  rooms  for  the  isolation  of  pupils 
with  contagious  diseases  since  moving  into  its  present  build- 
ing. The  School  physicians  have  recommended  the  building  of 
a separate  infimary,  but  again  lack  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  has  prevented  its  accomplishment.  The  problem  is 

met  by  taking  pupils  with  infectious  diseases  and  those  re- 

73 

quiring  hospital  care^  to  various  hospitals  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  medical  care,  it  has  been  recommended 
that  psychiatric  service  for  the  study  of  personality  prob- 
lems should  be  available  for  blind  children. The  services 


70.  Ibid. , p.  21 

71.  Re'p'oVt  of  School  Physician  in  Biennial  Rgport,  1937,  p.  23. 

72.  Biennial  Report,  1909,  p.  27. 

73.  Ibid.,  1923,  p.  19;  ibid.,  1937,  p.  7 

74.  V'feite  ^iouse  Conferen'ce  on  ^hild  Health  and  Protection, 

Section  IV,  '*The  Handicapped^’,  p.  298. 
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of  psychiatrists  of  St.  Louis  have  been  secured  for  pupils 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  who  presented  special 

7c 

personality  difficulties. 

G.  Recreation  and  Social  Life 

The  study  of  recreation  and  social  life  at  the  School 
will  be  confined  to  a discussion  of  what  has  been  done  in 
recent  years,  since  very  little  information  regarding  wuch 
matters  has  been  found  in  the  reports  prior  to  that  of  1911. 

Perhaps  the  best  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
social  life  among  pupils  of  the  School  have  been  those  afford- 
ed by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organi- 
zations. A Camp  Fire  Girl  organization  was  started  in  the 
School  in  1911."^^  This  was  changed  to  a Girl  Scout  troop 
in  1931.'^'^  The  first  Boy  Scout  troop  was  organized  in  1913.'^® 
There  are  now  twenty-four  Girl  Scouts  and  nineteen  ^oy  Scouts 
in  the  School.  I'he  pupils  pass  most  of  the  regular  tests  for 
advancement  in  scouting,  with  certain  substitutions  for  tests 
which  their  handicap  might  prevent  their  passing,  '^hey  also 
win  merit  badges  for  first  aid,  hostess  badges,  badges  for 
amateur  radio  broadcasting  and  various  other  achievements. 

The  great  advantage  of  scouting  is  the  outside  contacts  it 
provides.  The  troops  are  entertained  by  other  Scout  troops 
in  the  city,  and  in  turn  entertain  them  at  the  School.  Thus 

75.  Green,  S.  M. , in  interview  with  writer,  October,  1936 

76.  Biennial  Report,  1913,  p.  13. 

77.  Ibid.,  1933,  p.  153. 

78.  Ibid.,  1915,  P.  16. 
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many  real  friendships  with  seeing  children  are  made.  The 

troops  in  the  School  take  part  in  the  leading  events  for 

Scouts  all  over  the  city,  including  the  Court  of  Av^ards 

and  Merit  Badge  Shows.  The  Scout  activities  include  parties, 

plays,  games,  singing,  swimming,  overnight  hikes  and  many 

79 

other  pleasures  which  children  enjoy. 

Pupils  of  the  School  also  have  opportunities  to  as- 
sociate with  seeing  children  in  the  organizations  of  various 
churches  such  as  Sunday  School  classes,  Christian  Endeavor, 
and  ether  young  people's  groups.  Scouting  and  attendance  at 
Sunday  School  classes  were  recommended  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Work  for  the  Blind  as  valuable  means  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world  for  pupils  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.SO 

The  social  life  within  the  School  itself  is  limited  to 
association  among  pupils  of  the  same  sex.  The  boys  and  girls 
have  separate  living  quarters  and  playgrounds,  and  are  allow- 
ed very  little  social  intercourse  together.  Although  once 
in  a long  while  there  is  a joint  meeting  of  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  Troops,  their  activities  are  usually  kept  separate. 

No  social  dancing  has  been  permitted  among  the  pupils  of  the 
School  since  1889  when  Er.  Sibley,  who  was  then  Superintendent, 
made  a rule  forbidding  it.  At  present  efforts  are  made  to 
provide  the  pupils  with  seeing  companions  of  the  opposite 


1957,  pp.  15-17. 

80.  ”vYays  and  Means  of  Planning  School  Activities,”  (Round 
Table),  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  1931 
pp.  360-361. 
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sex  by  having  parties  for  the  boys,  to  which  seeing  girls 

are  invited,  and  parties  for  the  girls  to  which  seeing 

boys  are  invited.  The  School  thus  tries  to  promote  normal 

social  development  and  at  the  same  time  discouraige  inter- 

8T 

marriage  of  the  blind. 

H.  Summary 

The  School  has  endeavored  to  keep  up  v/ith  modem 
trends  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  has  even  been  a 
pioneer  in  some  respects.  It  was  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  to  use  Braille,  and  was  its 
chief  champion  in  the  controversy  between  Braille  and  New 
York  Point  which  ended  in  a victory  for  Braille. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  literaiy  department  has  de- 
veloped until  it  has  been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
approved  high  schools  of  the  state.  The  most  important 
change  in  the  music  department  has  been  a grov/ing  understand- 
ing of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  music  as  a voca- 
tion for  the  blind,  which  has  resulted  in  an  increasing 
effort  to  select  only  the  most  talented  pupils  for  intensive 
musical  training.  The  usefulness  of  the  department  of  nanual 
and  vocational  training  in  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  fitting 
the  pupils  for  self-support  has  been  somewhat  limited  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  occupations  at  which  the  blind  may  be 
gainfully  employed,  the  lack  of  means  of  locating  available 


81.  Hoth,  Elsie,  Secretary  of  the  School,  in  interview  vdth 
writer,  April,  1937 
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positions  for  which  the  pupils  are  qualified,  and  the  re- 
luctance of  employers  to  employ  blind  persons,  regardless 
of  their  ability  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

The  need  of  the  pupils  for  systematic  physical  educa- 
tion vms  first  recognized  in  1890,  v/hen  the  department  of 

I 

physical  education  was  established.  There  have  been  a num- 
ber of  improvements  in  the  physical  instruction  given  at 
the  school.  The  instruction  has  evidently  been  similar  to 
that  in  a number  of  other  schools  for  the  blind,  since  pupils 
of  the  Missouri  School  have  taken  part  in  all  the  contests 
of  the  American  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
have  ■pjon  first  place  in  thirteen  of  these  contests. 

Medical  care  at  the  School  has  always  included  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  pupils’  eyes  by  an 
ophthalmologist.  The  addition  of  other  specialists  to  the 
medical  staff  has  indicated  a concern  for  aspects  of  the 
pupils’  health  other  than  the  condition  of  their  eyes.  The 
chief  needs  of  the  School  in  recent  years  as  far  as  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  is  concerned,  have  been  funds  with 
which  to  provide  treatment  for  chronic  constitional  diseases, 
and  facilities  for  the  segregation  of  cases  of  contagious 
disease. 

The  School  has  made  special  efforts  during  recent  years 
to  promote  normal  personality  development  by  providing  the 
pupils  with  opportunities  for  contacts  with  children  outside 


the  School 


CHAPTER  V 


HOUSING 


This  chapter  will  contain  the  history  of  the  various 
sites  and  buildings  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  including  descriptions  of  the  grounds 
and  housing  facilities,  and  comir.ents  on  their  adequacy  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  School.  The  early  buildings  and  loca- 
tions of  the  School  will  first  be  described  showing  its 
modest  beginning  in  a few  rooms  in  a boarding  house,  and 
how  larger  accomodations  gradually  became  necessary  as  the 
School  grev/.  More  detailed  descriptions  will  be  given  of 
the  building  and  location  at  Morgan  Street  and  Franklin 
Avenue,  which  the  School  occupied  from  1857  to  1906,  and  to 
the  building  and  location  on  Magnolia  Avenue,  into  v:hich 
it  moved  in  1906  and  which  it  occupies  at  present. 

A.  Early  Locations  and  Buildings  (1851  - 1856) 

The  School  did  not  own  a building  during  the  first  five 
years  of  its  founding,  although  in  1851  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated |20,000  for  the  erection  of  a building.  The 
Trustees  preferred  not  to  build  until  there  were  enough 
pupils  to  justify  the  erection  of  a building  for  permanent 
use.  They  therefore  used  rented  accomodations  which  in- 
creased in  size  as  the  number  of  pupils  grew. 
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During  the  first  year,  from  1851  to  1852,  Ur»  VHielan, 
the  Principal,  kept  his  pupils  in  a boarding  house  and 
taught  them  there.  Around  the  first  of  the  year  1852 
they  moved  into  a house  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Streets,  which  was  large  enough  to  accoinode.te 
Mr.  Whelan,  his  faraily,  and  15  pupils.  It  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory  as  a schoolhouse,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
a workshop,  and  no  place  for  the  pupils  to  exercise.^ 

The  School  remained  in  this  house  less  than  a year. 

The  School  next  moved  into  a double  three-storj'-  house 

large  enough  to  accomodate  twenty-five  pupils,  situated  on 

a large  lot  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Howard  Streets 

in  North  St.  Louis»  The  ov/ner.  Captain  Andrew  Harper, 

gave  the  use  of  this  place  to  the  School  for  five  years, 

rent  free,  on  the  condition  that  all  necessary  repairs 

2 

and  alterations  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  School. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  these  quarters  was  that  they  were 
not  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  grovirth  of  the  School, 
which  might  be  expected  in  five  years.  There  were  four- 
teen pupils  when  the  School  moved  into  the  building  in 
1852.  In  1855  there  were  twenty-six,  and  vTnelan  re- 
ported that  tvrenty  or  twenty-five  more  had  applied  for 
admission  but  had  had  to  be  refused  because  of  lack  of 
room.  The  Trustees  then  decided  that  the  time  had  come 


1.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  1852,  pp. 
1-3. 

2.  Second  Annual  Report,  1853,  p.  12. 
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to  secure  a permanent  location  for  the  School.^ 

B.  The  Location  and  Building  at  Morgan  Street  and  Franklin 
Avenue  (1856  - 1906) 

A location  at  Morgan  Street  and  Franklin  Avenue  was 
selected  after  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  best  site 
for  the  School.  The  Trustees  received  offers  of  four 
sites,  each  containing  from  three  to  five  acres  of  land, 
but  all  of  them  were  several  miles  out  of  the  city.  They 
considered  building  on  one  of  these,  but  finally  decided 
to  keep  the  School  in  a central  part  of  the  city,  so  that 
it  would  be  easily eccessible  to  all  interested  persons. 

•The  site  selected  was  the  estate  of  General  John  Ruland, 
located  between  19th  and  20th  Streets,  and  extending  from 
Morgan  Street  to  Franklin  Avenue.  . The  area  was  218  feet 
by  300  feet  in  extent.  The  building  already  there  could 
be  used,  although  it  needed  enlargement  and  a.lterations  to 
fix  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  School.  The  property  was 
purchased  for  ^27,000.00,  part  of  which  was  paid  with  the 
^0,000.00  which  had  already  been  appropriated  for  building 
purposes.^  The  Trustees  requested  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $40,000.00  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
property  and  to  pay  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  building 
according  to  a plan  which  in  their  opinion  would  make  it 


3.  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1855,  p.  12. 

4.  Biennial  Report,  1858. 
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meet  the  needs  of  the  School.® 

The  legislature,  however,  appropriated  only  ^ii24,000.00 

for  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  and  made  the  conditioi 

that  no  building  should  be  started  until  assurance  was  given 

to  the  Governor  that  this  sura  would  be  sufficient  for  its 

completion.  The  plan  of  the  building,  therefore,  had  to  be 

considerably  reduced.  The  Trustees  succeeded  in  contracting 

for  a ’’plain  but  substantial  and  commodious  building”  vrhich 

cost  only  022,000.00,  thus  leaving  02,000  for  furniture  and 

improvement  of  the  grounds.®  The  building  after  enlargement 

provided  accomodations  which  were  considered  ample  for  one 

hundred  scholars.  The  School  moved  into  its  nev;  quarters 

during  1856.  The  following  year  the  legislature  appropriated 

07,000.00  for  the  payment  which  was  still  due  on  the  property 

7 

and  05,000.00  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds.  The 

Superintendent  and  Trustees  were  disappointed  at  not  being 

able  to  have  the  building  as  they  had  originally  planned  it, 

and  Mr.  Tifhelan  yrrotes 

Had  the  Legislature  appropriated  a 
thousand  dollars  more,  of  had  they 
appropriated  the  amount  called  for 
by  your  estimate  our  building  might 
have  been  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  United  States.® 

These  accomodations  were  adequate  for  a few  years,  but 
as  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  the  building  became  more 


5.  Third  Annual  Report,  1854,  pp.  4-5. 

6.  fourth  Annual  Report,  1855,  p.  4 

7 . biennial  Report,  18581 

8 . Fi'ftb"  Annual  Report,  r856,  p . 20 . 
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and  more  croyrded,  until  there  virere  no  separate  rooms  that 

could  be  used  for  the  practice  of  music,  and  none  that 

could  be  used  as  an  infirmary  for  the  sick.  The  Trustees 

gave  the  follovdng  description  of  the  situation  in  1868: 

....•there  is  too  much  crowding  everyv/here. 

Mental  and  musical  studies  cannot  be  pursu- 
ed in  the  same  room,  not  even  in  rooms  con- 
tiguous to  each  other;  but  there  is  no  al- 
ternative left  in  this  institution. 

The  sound  of  musical  instruments  is  heard 
everyv/here,  very  much  to  the  annoyance,  and 
to  the  detriment,  of  those  who  follov/  other 
pursuits. 

To  the  invalid,  this  crowding,  this  con- 
stant din  of  v/ind  and  stringed  instmments 
is  a perfect  torture.  Until  of  late  there 
has  not  been  an  infirmary  room  in  this  in- 
stitution. In  cases  of  sickness  our  kind 
matron,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  has  often  generally 
(sic)  surrendered  her  ovm  room. 

The  need  for  an  infinnar;/  was  partly  met  by  v/alling 
up  a space  between  an  old  smoke  house,  which  was  being  used 
for  a class  room,  and  a servants’  room,  and  the  main  build- 
ing, at  a cost  of  ^750. 00.  The  room  thus  secured  provided 

9 

space  for  two  beds. 

In  1868  the  Superintendent,  H.  R.  Foster,  recommended 
the  sale  of  the  buildings  and  groiunds  and  the  nurchase  of 
a lot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  v/hich  to  erect  a more 
suitable  building.  The  Trustees,  however,  did  not  v/ish 
to  move  the  School  as  they  considered  the  location  ideal. 


9.  Biennial  Report,  1868,  p.  6 
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because  of  its  proximity  to  churches  and  places  of  public 
entertainment  and  Instruction.  The  only  change  v^hich  they 
wished  to  make  at  the  time  v:as  the  addition  of  tvra  wings 
to  the  present  building. ^0  '^’hey  therefore  asked  the  legis- 
lature for  a special  appropriation  with  which  to  enlarge 
the  building,  and  were  granted  .t!50,000  for  the  purpose* 
Additions  were  made  consisting  of  a new  mng  forty  by  sixty 
feet  in  area,  sin  extension  forty  by  fifty  feet  on  the  rear 
of  the  old  building,  and  a double  veranda  extending  from 
vring  to  wing  across  the  front  of  the  old  building.  These 
additions  afforded  more  than  three  times  the  foimier  space. 

After  the  additions  in  1870,  the  building  contained 
the  following  accomodations.  The  basement  contained  a 
large  dining  room  which  would  seat  tv;o  hundred  pupils,  the 
kitchen,  bakery  and  storerooms,  servants’  dining  and  bath 
rooms,  laundry  and  drying  rooms,  girls’  and  boys’  play 
rooms,  coal  and  vegetable  cellars,  carpenter  shop  and  tool 
room,  and  a room  for  piano  tuning  and  repairing.  On  the 
first  floor  on  the  right  of  the  center  hall  were  the 
tmistees’  room,  superintendent’s  office,  five  class  rooms, 
the  boys’  sitting  room,  and  library;  and  on  the  left  T^ere 
the  reception  room,  officers’  dining  room,  housekeepei*s 
room,  guest  room,  boys’  and  girls'  infirmaries,  servants’ 
bedroom,  girls’  workroom,  and  trunlc  room.  On  the  second 
floor  the  superintendent’s  room  and  boys'  dormitory  v;ere  on 


10.  Ibid.,  p.  13 

11.  iHT.,  1870,  p.  73. 
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the  right;  the  matron’s  room,  tv;o  teachers’  rooms,  and  the 
girls’  sitting  room  and  dormitory  on  the  left;  in  tlT.e  near 
extension  was  e.  large  assembly  room  which  ffiated  two  hun- 
dred persons.  On  the  third  floor  were  the  boys’  and  girls' 
gymnasiums,  more  dormitories  and  teachers’  rooms,  the 
seamstress’  room  and  a store  room.  The  fourth  floor  vms 
devoted  to  music,  and  had  tv/enty-one  practice  rooms  and 
three  for  instruction,  besides  two  large  rooms  which  could 
be  used  as  dormitories  if  necessary.  Each  floor  was  pro- 
vided with  bathrooms  and  closets.  A separate  tv/o-story 
building,  thirty-four  by  seventy-two  feet  Viras  added  for  the 
workshop  at  this  time.^^ 

Ne?^  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing  equipment  was  in- 
stalled when  the  building  \vas  remodeled  in  1870.  The 
building  7/as  heated  by  steam  generated  by  a boiler  in  a 
boiler-house  sixty-five  feet  from  the  main  building,  which 
also  furnished  heat  for  the  workshop.  Tt  was  lighted  with 
gas,  and  was  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Fire  protection  was  afforded  by  means  of  hose  attach- 
ments on  every  floor,  while  the  three  stairv/ays  were  consid- 
ered sufficient  means  of  escape. In  1881  the  provision 
of  outside  fire  escapes  was  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  the  legislature  which  visited  the  School,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  ^1,500.00  was  granted  for  the  purpose. 


12.  Special  Report,  1871,  pp.  3,4. 

13.  Biennial  Report,  1872,  p.  11. 

14.  Report  of  CoiiVaittee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  visit 
State  Institutions,  in  Appendix  of  Journals  of  the  Sen- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representative^,  l889‘. 
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The  building  afforded  ajiple  room  for  the  School  after 
the  additions  in  1870,  as  it  was  large  enough  to  accomodate 
two  hundred  persons. It  v;as  never  filled  to  capacity 
during  the  time  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  School.  The 
dhief  disadvantage  of  the  building  was  that  parts  of  it 
were  old  and  required  frequent  repairs.  An  appropriation 
of  -ipSjOOO.OO  was  made  for  repairs  in  1881,^®  and  the  same 
amount  was  again  appropriated  for  the  purpose  in  1889. 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  which  visited  the  School 
in  1881  reported  that  the  entire  building  was  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

The  need  for  a nevr  location  of  the  School  began  to 
be  strongly  felt  by  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  in  1890. 
The  city  was  growing  rapidly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
School,  so  that  from  being  situated  in  a "not  tso  densely 
populated"  section,  the  School  found  itself  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  busiest  business  districts.  To  malce  matters 
worse,  the  new  Union  Station  was  opened  six  blocks  south 
of  the  School  in  1894.  The  noise  of  the  trains  and  the 
traffic  that  v/as  constantly  rushing  by  the  School  was  so 
great  that  at  times  the  teachers  could  not  make  themselves 

in 

heard  in  the  classrooms. 


15.  Biennial  Report,  1872,  p.  11. 

16.  Ibid.,  1881,  p.  17. 

17.  Ibid.,  1891,  pp.  3— ^ • 

18.  Report  of  Committee  ..appointed  by  the  Governor  to  Visit 
State  Institutions,  in  Biennial  Report,  1881,  p.  47. 

19.  Biennial  Report,  1895,  p.  9. 
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The  smoke  and  dirt  increased  steadily,  and  several 

..  „ 20 
"disreputable”  houses  grew  up  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  pupils  could  not  be  allowed  to  venture  off  the  School 

grounds,  for  fear  of  their  coming  under  bad  influences, 

or  being  run  over.^^ 

All  these  disadvantages  were  called  to  the  attention 

of  the  legislature,  which  was  urged  to  allow  the  sale  of 

22 

the  property  and  the  purchase  of  a new  site.  The  legis- 
lature was  slow  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  In  1893 
a bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  "Blind  Asylum”  and  the 

purchase  of  a new  site  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  but 
23 

did  not  pass.  In  1895  an  act  was  passed  creating  a com- 

mission to  sell  the  property  of  the  School  and  to  purchase 
24 

a new  site,  but,  as  no  money  was  appropriated  for  the 

25 

purchase  of  a new  site,  the  commission  did  nothing. 

In  1897  a second  commission  was  created  for  the  same  pur- 

26 

pose,  but  the  act  creating  the  commission  was  repealed. 

In  1899  an  act  appropriating  money  to  buy  a new  site  was 

27 

passed,  but  the  money  was  not  available.  All  this  time 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  being  spent  for  repairs 
on  the  old  building,  which  was  reported  as  "almost  ready 


20.  Ibid.,  1895,  p.  5. 

21.  Report  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 

1901,  p.  46. 

22.  Bienglal  Report,  1895,  p.  5* 

23.  Senate  Journal,  1893. 

24.  Laws,  1895,  p.  21. 

25.  Biennial  Report,  1897,  p.  42. 

26.  Laws,  1897,  p.  32. 

27.  Laws,  1899,  p.  242. 
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to  tumble  down. 

Finally,  in  1903,  a third  act  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  property  and  purchase  of  a new  site  was  parsed  and 
actually  went  into  effect.  A commission  of  three  members 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Their  duties  v/ere  to  sell 
the  land  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  School  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  select  and  purchase  a 
site  not  more  than  three  acres  in  size  and  costing  no  more 
than  $30,000.00,  end  to  secure  plans  for  erecting  a build- 
ing which  should  not  cost  over  $120,000.00.  The  sum  of 
$150,000.00  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  the  new 
site  and  construction  of  the  building 

The  commission  sold  the  land  and  buildings  at  Morgan 
Street  and  Franklin  iivenue  for  $75,000.00,  which  was  turned 

in  to  the  state  treasury. 30 

C.  The  Location  and  Building  on  Magnolia  Avenue  (1906  to 
the  present) 

1,  Location 

In  their  selection  of  the  present  site,  the  members 
of  the  commission  were  advised  by  Hr.  S.  M.  Green,  Super- 
intendent, and  the  Trustees,  as  to  the  location  they  con- 
sidered best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  School. 

Since  the  act  of  the  Legislature  allowed  for  the  pur- 

28.  Biennial  Report,  1903,  (pp.  xxnnumbered) 

29.  Laws,  1903,  p.  57. 

30.  Biennial  Report,  1905,  p.  5. 

31.  Ibid. , p.  4. 


chase  of  only  three  acres  of  land,  it  vms  decided  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  gro’onds  by  placing  the  School  as  close 
as  possible  to  one  of  the  large  parks  of  the  city,  so  that 
ihe  park  might  furnish  a place  for  the  pupils  to  exercise* 

The  site  they  selected  is  on  Magnolia  Avenue  directly  north 
of  and  across  the  street  from  Tower  Grove  i^erk,  a vei*y 
beautiful  park  vvhich  is  the  second  largest  in  St*  Louis. 

The  three  acres  which  were  purchased  for  iif28, 000*00  had  a 
front  of  464  feet  on  Magnolia  Avenue,  one  block  west  of 
Grand  Avenue  and  embraced  two-thirds  of  the  Geyer  Avenue 
front  of  block  ho.  2109*  The  commission  obtained  an  option 
on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Magnolia  Avenue  front  of 
this  block  (202  feet)  for  $14,884*30*^^  The  option  expired 
long  before  the  purchase  of  the  additional  land,  v/hich  vras 
made  in  1910,  giving  the  School  approximately  five  acres 
of  land*^^ 

The  present  location  is  well  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  the  School,  as  it  is  in  a quiet  residential  district,  yet 
only  la:  block  from  ^he  street  cars  v/hich  lead  directly  to 
the  heart  of  St.  Louis,  so  that  the  pupils  enj’oy  all  the 
advantages  of  the  city*  Richard  French  describes  a similar 
location  as  ideal  for  schools  for  the  blind;  ”..*8,  decided- 
ly rural  suburb  but  within  easy  distance  by  trolley  car, 
train  or  ’auto’  service  of  rich  art  life  and  social,  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  activities*"34  Although  the  location 


32.  Ibid*,pp.  3-4 
33*  Tbld*,  1911,  p*  13* 

34.  French,  Ricliard,  op*  cit*,  375* 
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of  the  School  for  the  ^lind  is  neither  rural  nor  suburban, 
since  it  is  within  the  city  limts  of  St.  Louis,  the  prox- 
imity to  the  park,  and  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  School 
is  built,, give  it  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  Building 

Lir.  Green,  the  Superintendent,  had  visited  a number 
of  schools  for  the  blind  and  studied  the  construction  of 
their  buildings  in  order  no  determine  the  best  plan  for 
the  new  school,  he  decided  upon  the  plan  used  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  at  Overbrook,  which  was  to  place  all  the 
school  and  living  facilities  under  one  roof,  but  to  have  a 
number  of  separate  residence  units,  thus  permitting  the 
segregation  of  the  pupils  into  rather  small  groups.  Tkis 
plan  was  intended  to  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  cottage 
system,  which  is  used  by  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston. 

It  was  an  improvement  over  the  plan  of  the  old  building, 
which  contained  two  large  dormitories,  one  for  girls  and 
one  for  boys.  llr.  Green  worked  in  collaboration  vrith 
architects  and  drev;  up  a plan  for  a building  similar  to  the 
one  at  Overbrook,  though  on  a smaller  scale.  As  the  plans 
•vj^ere  completed  about  a year  before  the  appropriation  for 
the  erection  of  a building  was  obtained,  iir.  Green  and  the 
trustees  could  not  tell  how  much  money  they  would  have  to 
spend  on  the  building. 


35.  Green,  S,  , in  interview  Td.th  writer,  April,  1937. 
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The  appropriation  of  'S'120,000 .00  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  as  planned  by  i>ir.  Green. 
Instead  of  changing  the  plan  of  the  building,  the  cormnission 
decided  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  part  of  it,  v/ith 
the  hope  that  the  legislature  would  make  further  appropria- 
tions at  a later  date,  so  that  the  building  could  be  com- 
pleted.^® 

The  building  as  originally  erected  consisted  of  a 
three  story  central  administration  building,  facing  on 
Magnolia  Avenue,  with  two- story  vdngs  for  school  and  living 
purposes  extending  to  the  east  and  west  on  either  side. 

The  building  is  of  red  brick  and  is  fire  proof  throughout. 

It  was  erected  at  a cost  of  ^100,000.00.  According  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  building,  it  was  to  have  had  two  ad- 
ditional v;ings  to  the  north  or  rear  of  the  building,  join- 
ing the  ends  of  the  front  wings  at  right  angles. The 
part  of  the  building  which  was  contracted  for  was  finished 
on  July  1,  1906,  and  the  School  moved  into  its  nev/  quarters 
in  September,  1906.^^ 

The  ne;'’/  building  was  very  much  overcrowded  during  the 
first  six  years  of  occupancy,  as  the  wings  which  had  been 
left  off  were  to  have  provided  for  t^ro  large  dormitories, 
one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  accomodating  about  eighteen 
persons  each;  and  all  the  practice  rooms  and  studios  for 


36.  Biennial  Report,  1905,  p.  4. 

37.  Ibid.,  1905,  p.  4. 

38.  Ibid.,  1907,  p.  11. 
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the  music  department*  The  pupils,  v/ho  numbered  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  during  these  years,  "were  crov;ded  into  six 
dormitories  on  the  second  floor,  each  of  -which  v;as  not  ih- 
tended  for  more  than  tv;elve  occupants.  Pianos  for  practice 
had  to  be  placed  in  classrooms,  library,  basement  and 

*?Q 

dining  rooms. 

The  School  struggled  along  as  well  as  it  could  under 
these  conditions  until  1911,  when  the  legislature,  after 
repeated  urgent  requests  from  the  trustees,  appropriated 
^32,500.00  for  the  erection  of  the  rear  vring  on  the  west, 
the  boys'  side  of  the  building.  The  wing  vj-as  completed  and 
occupied  on  January  1,  1912,  thereby  relieving  the  crowded 
condition  in  the  boys'  dormitories,  ^he  School's  accomoda- 
tions for  boys,  as  far  as  music  rooms  and  dormitories  are 
concerned,  have  been  adequate  for  their  needs  since  1912.^*^ 
Tlie  rear  wing  on  the  east  side,  w'hich  was  to  have  been  used 
for  the  girls,  has  never  been  built,  though  the  legislature 
has  been  repeatedly  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose. 

3.  Rooms 

The  building  since  the  addition  of  the  boys'  -wing  in 
1912  has  included  the  following  accomodations.  On  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  part  of  the  main  bviilding  are  two 
offices,  three  reception  rooms,  an  auditorium,  two  pupils' 
dining  rooms,  one  teachers'  dining  room,  the  superintendent's 


39.  Ibid*,  1909,  p.  8 

40.  Tbid*,  1913,  p.  5 
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dining , room,  the  kitchen,  bakery,  and  serving  and  storage 
rooms.  The  wings  on  the  first  floor  contain  eight  class 
rooms,  two  study  rooms,  four  music  studios,  tv;elve  boys* 
and  seven  girls'  practice  rooms,  the  library,  girls' 
sewing  room  and  girls*  cooking  room,  and.  kindergarten. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  seven  dormitories,  the  super- 
intendent's and  matron's  suites,  the  infirmary,  nurses* 
room  and  clinic,  and  in  the  rear,  over  the  kitchen,  eight 
servants'  rooms.  On  the  third  floor,  v/hich  is  built  only 
over  the  central  part  of  the  main  building,  there  are 
twelve  rooms,  all  of  which  are  used  as  teachers'  rooms, 
and  a bath  room.  The  basement  contains  the  boys'  and 
girls'  gymnasiums  with  showers  and  lockers,  three  boys' 
v;ork  rooms,  the  nature  study  room,  a loom  room,  tv/o  storage 
rooms,  boiler  room,  laundry,  and  a long  concrete  corridor 
which  is  used  by  the  pupils  for  roller  skating. 

The  special  feature  of  the  building  is  its  dormitory 
system.  Each  dormitory  is  a separate  residence  unit,  con- 
taining a living  room,  a bath  room  and  a house-mother's 
room  in  addition  to  the  dormitorj)'  proper,  which  provides 
sleeping  accomodations  for  tv;-elve  children.  Pupils  are 
grouped  in  the  dormitories  according  to  sex,  age,  educa- 
tional status  and  degree  of  social  development,  so  as  to 
obtain  groups  that  are  as  congenial  as  possible.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a house-mother  for  each  of  the  seven 
dormitories,  but  at  present  there  are  only  five,  since  the 
School  cannot  ai*ford  to  employ  any  more.  Each  house-mother 
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has  her  room  in  one  of  the  donnitories  and  devotes  her  full 
time  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  children  in  her 
group.  The  dormitories  are  provided  vrith  beds  for  every 
child,  and  lockers  containing  drawers  and  hangers.  The 
living  rooms  are  comfortably  furnished  and  there  is  a 
radio  in  each. 

The  older  boys’  dormitory,  in  the  wing  v;hich  vms  added 
in  1911,  is  like  the  others  except  that  it  has  seven  separ- 
ate rooms,  each  large  enough  for  two  or  three  boys* 

The  older  girls  were  to  have  had  a dormitory  similar 
to  this,  according  to  the  original  plans  of  the  building. 
Since  the  wing  which  was  to  have  contained  this  dormitory 
has  not  been  built, ^the  girls  have  lived  in  three  over- 
crowded dormitories,  about  fifteen  in  each,4T  since  the 
School  moved  into  its  present  building  in  1906*  The 
segregation  of  pupils  into  fairly  small  groups,  as  provided 
by  the  dormitory  system  of  the  School,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  preventing  ’’institutionalism”  and  pro- 
viding a homelike  environment  in  a residential  school  for 
the  blind.  The  cottage  system,  which  provides  a separate 
cottage  for  each  group,  is  considered  best  by  French, 
though  any  plan  of  building  \vhich  makes  possible  the  strict 
segregation  of  the  sexes,  and  a division  according  to  age 
into  relativel3r  small  groups,  meets  with  his  approval*^^ 

41.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interviev^  with  writer,  April,  1937 

42.  French,  Richard,  op.  cit.,  p.  271. 
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The  School  has  never  had  enough  classrooms  since  moving 
into  the  nev;  building.  There  have  been  only  eight  rooms  in 
which  to  conduct  literary  classes  from  the  first  grade  through 
high  school.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  rine  rooms  v/hich 
were  originally  intended  to  be  classrooms,  have  to  be  used 
as  two  music  studios  and  seven  practice  rooms  for  the  girls. 
All  the  girls'  music  rooms  Virere  intended  to  be  in  the  wing 
which  has  not  been  built.  Six  classrooms  are  used  for  the 
eight  grades.  The  first  and  second  grades  are  taught  in  a 
room  together,  and  likewise  the  seventh  and  eighth.  This 
leaves  two  rooms  for  all  the  high  school  classes.  There 
are  no  separate  rooms  for  science  laboratories  or  for  type- 
writing classes,  though  these  are  needed. 

There  has  never  been  sufficient  room  in  the  present 
building  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  There  is  a small  clinic 
on  the  second  floor,  in  which  the  school  physicians  examine 
and  treat  the  pupils.  Adjoining  this  is  the  infirmary, 
which  consists  of  the  nurse's  room,  medicine  supply  closet, 
and  two  small  wards,  each  containing  three  beds.43  The 
School  physicians  have  recommended  the  erection  of  a separ- 
ate hospital  building  for  the  School,  with  provision  for 
the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases, The  need  for  a 
hospital  has  not  been  felt  to  be  especially  urgent,  however, 
as  it  has  always  been  possible  to  remove  pupils  needing 

43.  Green,  S,  M.,  in  interview  with  writer,  April,  1937 

44.  Physicians'  Report,  in  Biennial  Report,  1909,  p.  28. 
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hospital  care  to  nearby  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  sickness  in  the  School  has  not  been  enough 
to  justify  the  e:^ense  of  building  and  equipping  a separ- 
ate hospital. 

3.  liiscellaneous  Facilities. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  which  was  in- 
stalled at  the  time  of  its  erection  in  1906.^^  It  is  heat- 
ed by  steam  generated  by  tvro  boilers  in  the  basement.  Both 
the  heating  plant  and  plumbing  equipment  were  installed  in 
1906.  As  they  are  now  thirty-one  years  old,  they  give 
rather  poor  service  and  need  constant  repairs. 

The  School  has  tvro  outside  telephones  in  addition  to 
an  indoor  connecting  system  with  extensions  in  all  parts 
of  the  building. 

One  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  the  School  is 
a bus  which  accomodates  forty  pupils.  Until  January,  1937 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  used  their  private  cars  to 
talce  the  pupils  to  concerts,  lectures,  doctors,  and  scout 
outings.  They  have  no  garage  for  the  bus,  or  for  the  staff 
memb ers’  cars.^° 

4.  Grounds 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  two  acres  of  land  to  the 
west  of  the  building  in  1910,  the  School  has  had  five  acres 
of  land.  This  area  is  divided  into  a front  lawn,  rear 


45-.  Biennial  Report,  1907. 
46.  Ibid.,  1957,  p.  6. 
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lavra,  four  courts  around  the  building,  and  a t^vo  acre 
playground  to  the  west  of  the  building.  Each  court  is 
protected  by  iron  fences  and  the  italls  of  the  building, 
so  that  it  provides  a private  place  for  a group  of  pupils 
to  play.  The  courts  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  small 
boys,  small  girls,  large  boys  and  large  girls,  respectively. 
In  addition  there  is  a lavm  in  the  rear  for  the  use  of  all 
the  girls,  which  contains  flower  beds  and  an  arbor.  The 
boys  use  the  tvfo  acre  playground  to  the  west  of  the  build- 
ing,  when  it  is  not  in  use  by  physical  education  classes.  ' 
The  grounds  of  the  School  are  smaller  than  those  of 
some  of  the  other  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
StateSf  "^'he  Pennsylvania  School  at  Overbrook  has  eleven 
acres,  the  New  York  School  8.t  Batavia  has  thirty,  and  the 
Kentucky  School  at  Louisville  has  twenty.  The  proximity 
to  Tower  drove  Park,  however,  compensates  the  I'iissouri 
School  for  the  small  size  of  its  grounds,  as  the  park  con- 
tains over  seven  hundred  acres,  and  can  be  used  almost  as 

freely  as  the  pupils  Y/ould  use  their  own  campus  for  exer- 
4.  • 48 

else  ano  recreation. 

D.  Summary 

To  revievj-  the  history  of  the  land  and  housing  facili- 
ties of  the  School,  there  have  been  three  periods  in  the 
development  of  its  housing  program.  The  first  was  from 


47.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  intervievT  with  writer,  April,  1937 

48.  Biennial  Report,  1905,  pp.  3-4. 
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1851  to  1856,  lYhen  the  School  occupied  rented  houses,  mov- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  as  each  became  too  small  for  the 
groTring  number  of  pupils. 

The  second  period  vj^as  from  1856  to  1906,  when  the 
School  occupied  the  building  on  Morgan  Street  and  Franklin 
Avenue.  Two  additions  to  this  building  v/ere  made  in  order 
that  it  might  be  large  enough  for  the  School.  The  first 
was  made  before  the  School  moved  into  the  building  in  1856, 
and  the  other,  a very  extensive  one,  was  made  in  1870. 

After  the  addition  of  the  latter  year,  the  building  was 
amply  large  and  was  never  filled  to  capacity.  It  v/as 
nevertheless  unsatisfactory  because  parts  of  it  were  so 
old  that  they  could  not  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Its  loca- 
tion also  became  less  and  less  desirable  for  the  purposes 
of  a school  as  time  vrent  on  and  the  city  grew  up  around 
the  building.  The  need  of  a new  location  and  building  was 
felt  by  those  in  charge  of  the  School  for  about  sixteen 
years  before  they  v:ere  finally  obtained. 

The  third  period  in  the  School’s  history,  as  far  as 
housing  is  concerned,  has  been  during  its  occupancy  of  the 
building  on  Iviagnolia  Avenue,  from  1906  to  the  present. 

This  building  is  an  improvement  over  the  former  one  both 
in  its  location  and  in  the  plan  of  the  building.  The  loca- 
tion is  particularly  favorable  for  a school  of  this  kind, 
since  it  is  in  a quibt  residential  district  and  close  to  a 
large  public  park,  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  all  the 
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advantages  of  the  city*  The  plan  of  the  building  resembles 
that  of  the  cottage  system,  which  is  considered  ideal  by 
some  educators  of  the  blind,  in  that  it  provides  for  the 
segregation  of  the  pupils  into  rather  small  groups.  It 
differs  from  the  cottage  system  in  that  all  the  residence 
units  are  under  one  roof. 

The  present  building  has  never  been  completed  as  or- 
iginally planned.  Two  wings  which  were  part  of  the  origin- 
al plan  had  to  be  left  off  the  building  when  erected  in 
1906,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation.  One 
of  these  wings  was  added  in  1911,  but  the  other  has  never 
been  built.  The  School  was  very  much  crowded  from  1906 
until  the  erection  of  one  of  the  wings  in  1911.  Since  the 
latter  year  it  has  still  been  crowded,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  unless  the  other  wing  is  built.  Since  that 
wing  was  to  have  contained  a girls'  dormitory  and  all  the 
girls'  music  rooms,  the  present  girls'  dormitories  and 
classrooms  have  always  been  insufficient.  The  School  has 
also  needed  better  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
since  it  has  occupied  the  present  building,  as  no  facili- 
ties are  available  in  which  to  isolate  patients  with  con- 
tagious diseases. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PERSORHIEL 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  The  number,  appointment, 
qualifications,  duties,  salaries  and  tenure  of  its  staff 
members,  including  the  superintendent,  matron,  teachers, 
housemothers,  medical  staff,  and  the  vocational  counsel- 
or ydll  be  studies*  Available  information  concerning 
other  employees  of  the  School  vrill  be  set  forth.  Speci- 
al study  will  be  made  of  the  men  who  have  served  as 
superintendent,  as  to  their  length  of  service,  fitness 
for  the  office,  and  contributions  to  the  School. 

A.  Humber  of  Staff  Maabers 
1.  ilumber  of  Teachers 

Several  laws  effecting  the  number  of  teachers  were 
passed  during  the  early  years  of  the  School’s  history. 

The  first  was  in  1855,  which  provided  that  the  trustees 
could  appoint  ’’one  or  more  teachers,  not  exceeding 
three. An  amendment  of  1865  removed  this  restriction 
and  simply  provided  that  "one  or  more”  teachers  might  be 
appointed. 2 This  vms  amaaded  again  in  1870  to  the  effect 


^e'yised  Statutes,  1855,  p.  213# 
O'eQeral  Statutes,  1865,  p.  317. 
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that  not  more  than  one  teacher  for  every  twenty  pupils,  in 

addition  to  the  music  teacher  and  foreman  of  the  mechanical 

3 

department,  should  be  employed.  In  1879  this  limitation 
was  removed,  and  since  then  the  ti*ustees  have  had  the  right 
to  appoint  as  many  teachers  as  in  their  opinion  were  needed.^ 
Table  VII  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
from  1851  to  1925.  During  these  years  the  number  increased 
from  a single  teacher  to  a staff  of  tyrenty.  It  may  be  seen 
in  Table  VII  that  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  educational  program,  as  the 
addition  of  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum  called  for  the 
employment  of  nevr  teachers.  There  has  apparently  been  no 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  since  1925,  for 
the  same  number  was  employed  in  1935  as  in  1925. 


Table  VII 


Nunrber  of  Teachers  Classified  by  Subjects  Taught 
in  Various  Years  1851-1935* 


Year 

Lit ’ ry 
Dep’ t. 

l^Iusic 

Manual 
& Voc. 
Train ’g 

Physi- 
cal Ed. 

• 

Kinder- 
Gart  en 

Speech  Total 

1851 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1855 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1865 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1875 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1885 

4 

1 

1 

0 

G 

0 

6 

1895 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1905 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

o. 

1 

15 

1915 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1925 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

20 

1935 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

20 

* Compiled  from  figures  in  Biennial  Reports. 


3.  Laws,  1870,  p.  21. 

4.  Revised  Statutes,  1879,  sec.  5918. 


■ I 
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All  the  above  were  evidently  full-ti  .ae  teachers  except 
the  music  teachers  and  the  physical  instructor,  v/ho  was  part 
time  until  1910.  In  1935,  the  only  year  for  which  definite 
infomation  was  obtainable,  the  three  piano  teachers  taught 
four  days  a week,  the  cornet  and  violin  teachers  tv/o  days  a 
v;-eek  and  the  tuning  teacher  one  day  a week. 

I'he  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  number  of 
pupils  has  greatly  increased.  Table  VIII  shows  the  changes 
in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  at  tv/enty  year  intervals 
since  1865. 


Table  VIII 

Humber  of  Teachers  Compared  with  Number 
of  Pupils  in  Various  Years  * 


Year 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Pupils  per  Teacher 

1865 

4 

50 

12 

1885 

13 

102 

8 

1905 

15 

97 

6 

1935 

20 

106 

5 

* Compiled  from  figures  in  Biennial  Reports 

In  1935  the  number  of  teachers  compared  with  the  nximber 
of  pupils  was  over  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1865.  The 
number  of  pupils  only  doubled  from  1865  to  1935,  while  the 
number  of  teachers  increased  more  than  fourfold. 

The  adequacy  of  the  teaching  staff  in  comparison  to 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  judged  by  the  size  of  theclasses 
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"better  than  by  the  ratio  of  all  the  teachers  to  all  the 
pupils.  According  to  Burritt  and  Joice  there  should  not 
be  more  than  ten  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  one  teach- 
er at  the  same  time  except  in  classes  in  such  subjects  as 
history,  literature,  and  music  appreciation.  ■‘•he  size  of 
classes  at  the  Missouri  School  has  been  ascertained  only 
for  the  present.  In  the  school  year  1936-1937,  there  are 
two  high  school  teachers  for  tv^-enty-f ive  high  school  pupils 
None  of  the  high  school  subjects  are  taught  in  classes  of 
more  than  tvrelve  pupils  except  history,  literature  and  sim- 
ilar subjects  in  which  each  pupil  is  thought  not  to  requir 
much  individual  instruction. 

Sable  IX  shoY^s  the  number  of  pupils  under  the  instruc 
tion  of  each  teacher  in  the  elementa,ry  grades. 

Table  IX 

Number  of  Pupils  under  Each  Teacher 


in  Elementary  Grades  in  M 

ay,  1937  * 

Glass  Number  of  Pupils 

Kindergarten 

8 

First  and  second  grades 

14 

Third  Grade 

17 

Fourth  Grade 

11 

Fifth  Grade 

8 

Sixth  Grade 

10 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades 

11 

* Information  obtained  in  interview  with  Mr.  Green. 


5.  Burritt  and  Joice,  op.  cit.,  n.  108. 
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The  third  grade  is  the  only  class  considerably  larger  than 
the  ideal  size  recommended  by  Burritt  and  Joice.  According 
to  the  present  Superintendent  most  of  the  classes  in  manual 
training  and  physical  education  consist  of  not  over  twelve 
pupils.  Individual  instruction  is  given  in  music  except  in 
history  of  music,  music  appreciation,  orchestra  and  choral 
singing,  which  are  taught  in  classes  ranging  from  twelve  to 
tv;enty-five  in  number. ^ The  present  number  of  teachers 
seems  to  be  adequate,  or  practically  so. 

2.  dumber  of  Housemothers 

Housemothers  were  first  employed  at  the  School  in  1907. 
From  1907  to  1909  there  were  three,  from  1909  to  1921  there 
were  four  and  since  1921  there  have  been  five. 7 Although 
it  has  always  been  intended  that  there  should  be  a house- 
mother for  each  dormitory,  the  number  of  housemothers  has 
al^mys  fallen  short  of  the  number  of  dormitories. B 

3.  Medical  Staff 

From  1851  to  1909  the  medical  staff  consisted  of  one 
attending  physician,  who  was  also  an  oculist,  and  varying 
numbers  of  consulting  physicians  who  were  called  in  by  the 
attending  physician  when  needed.  A general  practitioner, 
an  aurist  and  a graduate  nurse  Yiere  made  regulai'  members  of 
the;  staff  in  addition  to  the  ophthalmologist  in  1909.  A 
dentist  was  added  to  the  staff  in  1911,  and  a surgeon  in 


6.  Gseen,  S.  M. , in  interview  mth  writer.  May,  1937 

7.  See  Biennial  Reports,  1907  to  1937. 

8.  P.  11^  supra. 
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1917.  Except  for  a few  variations  indifferent  years  the 
School  has  had  a medical  and  nursing  staff  of  six  persons 
since  1917.9 

4.  Other  Employees 

Other  employees  of  the  School  include  the  office  sec- 
retary, bookkeeper,  engineer,  porter,  janitors,  gardeners, 
cooks,  waitresses,  maids,  laundresses,  night  watchman,  and 
miscellaneous  persons  employed  in  the  building  and  on  the 
grounds.  No  record  of  their  number  prior  to  1905  has  been 
availabe.  Table  X shows  that  the  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed in  these  positions  varied  very  little  from  1905  to  1935. 
The  vocational  counselor  was  added  to  the  staff  in  »^anuary, 
1937,^®  and  is  thus  not  included  among  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  Table  X. 

Table  X 

Number  of  Employees  Exclusive  of  Super- 
intendent, Matron  and  Medical  Staff  in 
Various  Years  * 


Year 

Teachers 

House 

Mothers 

Other 

Employees 

Totals 

1905 

15 

0 

21 

36 

1915 

15 

4 

24 

43 

1925 

20 

5 

23 

47 

1935 

20 

5 

21 

44 

♦ Compiled  from  figures  in  official  manuals  of  Missouri 


9.  See  "Officers  of  the  School"  in  biennial  Reports. 

10.  Biennial  Report,  1937,  p.  12 • 
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B,  Appointment  of  Staff  Members 

The  state  laws  from  1855  to  1921  provided  that  all  em- 
ployees of  ihe  School  should  be  appointed  by  the  board.H 
In  1921  it  was  provided  that  the  board  should  appoint  the 
officers  and  teachers,  and  the  superintendent  should  appoint 
all  other  employees.  12  This  lav;  has  remained  unchanged  to 
the  present.  Although  the  board  appoints  the  matron  and 

teachers,  the  superintendent’s  recommendations  as  to  the 

13 

persons  to  fill  ihese  positions  are  usually  followed. 

C.  Qualifications  of  Staff  Members. 

1.  The  Superintendent 

The  superintendent  is  the  only  maaber  of  the  staff 
whose  qualifications  are  designated  b;;  law.  According  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  School,  he  had  to  be  ”a  person 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  instructing 
the  blind,”  and  "a  man  of  liberal  education,  correct  moral 
habits  and  benevolent  disposition.”^'^  The  state  law  of 
1865  provided  that  he  should  be  ”a  teacher  of  knov;ledge, 
skill  and  ability  in  his  profession,  with  experience  in 
the  management  and  instruction  of  the  Blind. This  pro- 
vision has  remained  unchanged  for  the  last  seventy- two 
years  except  for  the  added  requirement  that  he  should  have 


11.  -ti-evised  Statutes,  1855,  p.  211. 

12.  Laws,  1921,"  p.  645'. 

13.  See  minutes  of  board  meetings,  1913,  1936 

14.  Constitution,  1851,  Art.  Iz,  p.  10. 

15.  General  Statute's",'  1865,  p.  317. 
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”good  executive  ability. No  specific  requirements  as  to 
education  and  experience  have  been  made. 

The  following  men  have  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind:  Eli  William  V/helan  from 
1851  to  1858;  Dr.  John  E.  Chapin  from  1858  to  1860;  Joseph 
Fleming  from  1860  to  1861;  Philetus  Fales  from  1961  to 
1868;  H.  Renssellaer  Foster  from  1868  to  1873;  Dr.  James 
HcV/orkman  from  1873  to  1881;  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley  from  1881 
to  1899;  and  Samuel  McKnight  ‘^een  from  1899  to  the  present. 
Attention  will  no-w  be  given  to  the  qua].if ications  and  vrark 
of  each  superintendent  about  whom  such  information  has  been 
available. 

No  significant  information  has  been  found  regarding 
Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Fales  and  Mr.  Foster.  The  only  information 
which  early  reports  of  the  School  give  regarding  Dr.  Chapin 
is  that  he  was  the  son  of  Yfilliam  Chapin,  who  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and  a prom- 
inent person  in  his  prof ession.^"^ 
a.  Eli  V/,  V/helan 

Mr.  MTielan,  the  first  Principal  of  the  School, 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  its  founder  and  therefore 
one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  its  history,  though 
he  stayed  only  seven  years. No  reason  for  the  shortness 
of  his  stay  has  been  found. 

16.  Laws,  1921,  p.  646. 

17.  ^ru st ees r epo rt  in  Biennial  Report,  1858. 

18.  P.  9,  supra 
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b.  br.  'James  McWorkman 

Dr.  McWorkman,  v/ho  was  Superintendent  from  1873 
to  1881,  had  previously  been  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  had  also  at  one  time  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  Be  was  a roan  of  excellent 
personal  qualifications  according  to  the  following  report 
of  the  Trustees: 

The  Trustees  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  James  McVifork- 
man,  our  experienced  and  accomplished  super- 
intendent. The  history  of  one  year  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Board  culminated  in  his  election  to  the  su- 
perintendency of  our  Institution.  Tenderly 
considerate  of  the  wants  of  the  least  child, 
gentle  and  kind  to  all,  affable  and  courte- 
ous to  officers  and  teachers,  dignified  and 
firm  as  an  executive  officer,  comprehending 
readily  the  wants  and  superintending  wisely 
all  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
doubtful  if  his  equal  for  the  difficult  and 
delicate  position  could  be  found;  certainly 
not  his  superior. 19 

^ne  contribution  which  Br.  McY/orkman  made  to  the  progress 
of  the  School  was  his  reconmiendation  which  led  to  the  chang- 
ing of  its  name  from  ’’Missouri  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  Blind”  to  ’’Missouri  School  for  the  Blind". 

c.  Dr.  John  T,  Sibley 

Dr.  Sibley,  who  was  Superintendent  from  1881  to 
1899,  was  qualified  for  the  pasiti6n..by  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  by  six  years  of 
experience  as  the  principal  teacher  in  the  literary  depart- 


J-9*  Biennial  Report,  1874,  pp,  3-4. 
20.  Ibid.,  1879,  p.  11. 
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ment  of  the  School.^^  1/Jhile  teaching  in  the  School  he  had 
made  a name  for  himself  by  his  ingenuity  in  devising  edu- 
cational appliances  for  the  blind.  His  vj’ork  v;as  commended 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  visit  State 
Institutions  in  the  folloudng  statement; 

hr.  Sibley, 

the  head  of  the  literary  department,  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  merit.  His  inventions  and 
improvements  in  appliances  for  braille  writ- 
ing have  greatly  reduced  the  oo  st  and  facili- 
tated the  rapid  and  thorough  instruction  of 

the  blind. 22 

In  1883  Dr.  Sibley  was  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  an  honor  v/hich 

proved  his  reputation  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind  was  not 

23 

confined  to  the  state  of  Missouri^ 

During  his  eighteen  years  as  superintendent  he  made 
several  important  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the 

School.  In  1886  he  started  the  kindergarten  for  younger 
24 

children,  and  in  1890  he  introduced  the  first  regular 

25 

course  in  physical  culture.  During  the  entire  period 
of  his  superintendency  he  v/as  engaged  in  the  fight  to  make 
^raille  the  prevailing  print  for  the  blind  instead  of  Hew 
York  Point.  His  enthusiastic  support  of  Braille  was  un- 
doubtedly an  important  factor  in  its  victory.^® 


21.  Ibid.,  1881,  p.  8. 

22.  Report  of"  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  visit 
State  Institutions  in  House  Journal,  1879. 

23.  ^iennial  PLeport,  1887. 

24.  ^id. , 1889^  pp.  12-13 

25.  rbid.,  1891,  p.  19. 

26.  i'rench,  j-^ichard,  op.  cit.  p.  152. 
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d.  Sa-nuel  McKnight  Green 

Hr.  Green,  the  present  Superintendent,  v/as  appoint- 
ed to  the  position  in  1899  after  having  taught  as  Principal 
of  the  literary  department  for  nine  years,  "^e  has  the  re- 
markable record  of  having  been  an  officer  of  the  School  for 
forty-seven  years  (over  half  its  existence)  and  its  super- 
intendent for  thirty-eight  years.  Mr.  Green  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  and  completed  most  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy  at  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers*  College  at  Cape  Girardeau.  He  had 
taught  in  the  public  schools  and  had  been  principal  of  a 
small  private  college  preparatory  school  before  coming  to 
the  School  for  the  Blind.  His  work  as  a teacher  at  the 
School  was  commended  by  Dr.  Sibley,  rdio  reported  that  under 
his  direction  the  standard  of  the  literary  department  had 
been  raised  to  a higher  point  than  it  had  ever  reached  be- 
fore. 

•^r.  Green  has  made  many  important  contributions  to 
the  School,  obtained  the  plan  of  the  present  building 
from  the  Pennsylvania  School  at  Overbrook. He  has  visit- 
ed many  of  the  well-known  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England  and  Scotland,  seeking  new  ideas 
for  the  improvement  of  -fche  curriculum  and  equipment  of 
the  Missouri  School.  ^ He  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 


27.  Ibid.,  1899,  p.  11. 

28.  Green,  , in  intervieiv  with  v^r iter,  April,  1937 

29.  Biennial  Report,  1909,  pp.  15-16. 
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standard  of  the  literary  department  of  the  School  to  meet 
requirements  of  approved  high  schools  of  the  state. He 
has  also  made  efforts  to  provide  pupils  of  the  School 
vfith  outside  contacts  which  would  make  for  normal  social 
development.  In  his  first  report  to  the  board  he  THrote  as 
follows : 


llie  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  enable 
its  pupils  to  become  capable,  self-sup- 
porting cultured  members  of  the  commun- 
ities to  vfhich  they  return.  To  this 
end,  we  foster  such  contacts  end  rela- 
tions mth  the  outside  world  as  w’ill 
overcome  the  helplessness  fostered  by 
the  artificial  conditions  of  institu- 
tion life.31 


He  has  been  given  principal  credit  for  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  application  of  pro- 
phylactics to  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born.  The  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind  had  endeavored  to  have  this  bill 
passed  in  1915  but  did  not  succeed.32  1921  Mr.  Green 

visited  Jefferson  City,  taking  with  him  a twelve  year  old 
pupil  of  the  school  who  had  been  blinded  by  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  and  pointing  out  to  the  legislature  the  tragedy 
which  had  resulted  from  neglect  of  the  child’s  eyes  at 
birth.  So  forcefully  did  he  point  out  that  the  cost  to  the 
state  of  educating  such  a blind  child  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  medical  care  vfhich  would  have  prevented  blind- 
ness, that  the  bill  was  passed,  carrying  the  necessary 


30.  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  12. 

31.  Ibid. , 1901,  p.  9. 

32.  Ibid.,  1917,  p.  17. 
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33 

appropriation  for  prophylactics. 

Green's  high  standing  in  his  profession  my  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Bl  ind  in  1926.^^ 
The  esteem  in  vdiich  he  is  held  by  members  of  the 
School  and  of  various  agencies  for  work  among  the  blind 
was  demonstrated  by  a program  and  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
on  February  27,  1933,  the  eighty-second  anniversary  of  the 
School.  About  five  hundred  persons  gathered  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  blind.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  Blind  Girls'  Home, 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School,  the  student  body  and 
the  boys'  and  girls'  alumni  spoke  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Green, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  program  a bronze  tablet,  the  gift  of 
the  pupils  and  alumni  Viras  presented  to  him.  it  bears  the 
inscri|)tion,  "Our  Friend,  Samuel  McKnight  Green,  Educator. 
His  Life  a Beautiful  Service. 

2.  The  Matron 

Mo  specific  qualifications  seem  to  have  been  required 
of  the  matron  of  the  School.  The  present  Matron  was  an 
apartment  house  manager  before  coming  to  the  School. 

3.  The  Teachers 

The  only  specific  educational  requiremaits  for  teachers 

33.  Botts,  d.  H.,  in  intervierv^r  with  writer,  April,  1937. 

34.  biennial  Report,  1927,  p.  17. 

35.  "Blind  School's  Eighty-Second  Anniversary  Hoted  At 
Tinner  for  Green,"  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  February 
28,  1933. 
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of  the  School  is  that  the  principals  of  the  literary  de- 
partment must  have  college  degrees,  which  has  been  requir- 
ed since  1874.^^  The  salary  scale  vhich  has  prevailed  at 
the  School  has  been  so  low  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
require  specific  training  of  the  other  teachers.  The 
qualifications  of  the  present  faculty  members  are  as 
follows ; 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  State  Teachers’  College  at 
Kirksville,  and  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  had  six  years  experience  as  a high  school 
principal  before  coming  to  the  School  for  the  Blind*  The 
assistant  principal  is  a graduate  of  Stephans’  College  and 
had  several  years  of  experience  in  teaching  in  public 
schools  before  she  came  to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  She 
taught  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  for  ten  years  before 
her  promotion  to  the  position  of  assistant  principal* 

Three  of  the  other  six  teachers  of  the  literary  department 
are  graduates  of  teachers’  colleges,  one  of  these  being 
also  a graduate  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
one  having  taught  eight  years  in  the  public  schools  before 
coming  to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Another  literary 
teacher  is  a graduate  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
?;ho  has  no  college  degree,  but  who  has  talcen  three  summer 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  at  Peabody  College  in 


36.  Green,  S.  M, ^ 


in  interview  with  v/riter 
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Teiinessee.  Two  others  have  no  college  degrees,  but  hed 
ten  years’  experience  in  teaching  in  public  schools  before 
coming  to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The  Kindergarten 
teacher  had  a year  of  training  in  the  School  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  conducted  by  the  Perkins  Institute.  The 
speech  teacher  is  a graduate  of  the  Morse  School  of  Ex- 
pression in  St.  Louis.  Tvro  of  the  music  teachers  are  grad- 
uates of  schools  of  music.  Ihe  violin  and  cornet  teachers 
are  both  graduates  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  who  took 
special  training  under  private  teachers  after  graduation. 

The  teacher  of  tuning  and  orchestra  graduated  from  a pro- 
fessional school  of  tuning.  The  home  economics  teacher  is 
a graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
The  teacher  of  basketry  and  fibre  furniture  was  trained  in 
the  workshop  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  One 
of  the  teachers  of  physical  culture  received  a degree  in 
physical  education  at  Indiana  University,  while  the  other 
studied  "body  culture"  in  Germany  for  six  years  and  had  ten 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  this  subject  before  coming 

rzn 

to  the  MissoiAri  School.^ 

According  to  Burritt  and  Joice,  teachers  of  the  blind 
should  have  highly  specialized  training,  though  none  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
require  such  training.  The  training  which  they  consider 
desirable  for  teachers  of  academic  subjects  consists  of  the 


37.  Biennial  Report,  1957,  p.  12 
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same  general  training  as  that  of  seeing  teachers,  plus  a 
year  of  specialized  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  ed- 
ucation and  methods  of  teaching  of  the  blind,  and  actual 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  a school  for  the 
blind  under  experienced  teachers.  This  last  requirement 
may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  special  instructors  in  such 
subjects  as  music  and  manual  arts,  ■^^nother  qualification 

which  they  consider  desirable  is  a mj-nimum  of  two  years 

38 

experience  in  teaching  normal  sighted  diildren. 

Ihe  only  teachers  at  the  Missouri  School  with  special 
training  for  t caching  the  blind  are  the  kindergarten  teach- 
er and  the  literary  teacher  who  took  summer  courses  at 
Peabody  College.  Four  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the 
School  itself  and  therefore  familiar  ¥dth  the  methods  by 
which  the  blind  are  taught.  The  five  teachers  in  the  lit- 
erary department  who  are  college  graduates,  four  of  v/hom 
are  graduates  of  teachers’  colleges,  may  be  said  to  have 
the  same  general  training  as  that  of  teachers  of  the  seeing. 
Five  of  the  literary  t eacher  s also  have  the  desirable  qual- 
ification of  experience  in  teaching  sighted  children. 

The  School  gives  a brief  course  in  Braille  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  nev:  teachers  who  have  had  no  prev- 
ious experience  with  the  blind,  before  they  begin  their 
work. 

4.  housemothers 


• » 


38.  Burritt,  0.  H.  and  Joice,  B.  S 


op.  cit. , -g . 21 
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The  Superintendent,  vrho  appoints  the  housemothers, 
has  made  no  specific  requirements  by  way  of  qualifications 
for  the  position  except  that  it  be  filled  by  v;omen  who 
are  interested  in  children  and  have  had  experience  in 
children’s  institutions. 39  These  qualifications  are  rather 
similar  to  those  ■v'diich  Burritt  and  Joice  consider  most  im- 
portant in  housemothers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  which  are: 

A sympathetic  understanding  of  children 
and  ability  to  direct  their  free-time 
activities. ...  .A  minimum  of  tv/o  years’ 
experience  in  caring  for  children  is 
very  desirable.^® 

5.  ^edical  staff 

Only  licensed  physicians  have  been  employed  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  School.  A registered  nurse  has  been 
employed  since  1907.^^ 

6.  The  Vocational  Counselor 

The  vocational  counselor  is  a graduate  of  the  School 

and  of  ?/ashington  University,  and  is  now  completing  the 

requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social 

Work  in  the  George  V^arren  Brovni  Department  of  Social  Vaork 

42 

at  Tiiashington  University. 

D.  Duties  of  Staff  ^embers 
1.  The  Superintendent 

According  to  the  By-Lav\rs  of  the  School  adopted  in  1851, 
the  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  ”to  conduct  the  several 


39.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interview  vdth  writer 

40.  I^rritt,  0.  H.  and  Joice,  3,  S.,  op  cit,  p.  22 

41.  ^iennial  Report,  1907,  p.  8. 

42.  Ibid.,  1937,  p.  12. 
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departments  of  instruction,  maintain  order  and  discipline 
and  regulate  the  domestic  economy’*  of  the  School,  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers  and  other  persons 
employed  in  the  School,  receive  pupils  into  the  School  and 
keep  a record  of  their  names,  ages,  and  addresses,  present 
to  the  board  detailed  estimates  of  the  current  wants  of 
the  School,  3.nd  report  to  the  board  at  each  meeting  on  the 
conduct,  studies  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

According  to  the  state  law  of  1855  he  was  to  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  School,  having  ’’care  and 
control  of  everjH:hing  connected  therewith.”  He  was  to  see 
that  the  other  officers  ’’faithfully  and  diligently”  dis- 
charged their  duties,  and  to  report  any  neglect  of  duty  on 
their  pai’t  to  the  board.  He  was  in  charge  of  admission  and 
discharge  of  pupils.  Tihile  superintendent  he  was  not  allow- 
ed to  aigage  in  any  other  employment,  but  was  required  ”to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  to  devote  himself  to 
the  instruction,  supervision  and  care  of  the  asylum  and  its 
inmates.”  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  was  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  ’’diligently,  faithfully  and  imparti- 
ally” discharge  all  the  duties  required  of  him.'^^  This 
law  remained  unchanged  until  1921,  when  all  provisions  as 

to  specific  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  removed  except 

45 

the  provision  that  he  take  an  oath  before  altering  office. 

43.  Hy_Laws,  1851,  p.  14. 

s e d S VatuTt es,  1855,  p.  212. 

45.  Laws,  1921,  p.  645. 
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2,  The  Matron 

According  to  the  early  By-Laws  of  the  School  the  duties 
of  the  matron  were  rather  strenuous.  She  was  to  manage  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  institution,  employ  and  supervise 
the  female  servants,  "govern"  the  female  pupils  vrhen  they 
were  not  under  the  direction  of  any  teacher,  instruct  the 
female  pupils  in  handicraft,  and  nurse  the  sick.'^®  Some  of 
these  duties  have  since  been  assigned  to  persons  in  other 
positions,  ^n  1872,  a special  teacher  was  employed  to  in- 
struct the  girls  in  handicraft ^^e  employment  of  house- 
mothers for  the  dormitories  and  the  addition  of  a trained 
4-R 

nurse  in  1906  relieved  the  matron  of  the  duties  of  nursing 
and  special  supervision  of  tte  girls,  and  left  only  the 
duties  which  now  pertain  to  her  position,  which  are  general 
superivison  of  the  household  and  of  the  servants,  the  plan- 
ning of  meals  and  buying  of  food.  The  School  has  never  had 
a regular  dietician. 

3.  Teachers 

‘The  only  printed  information  available  regarding  the 
duties  of  the  teachers  has  been  found  in  the  By-Laws  of 
1851,  wrhich  provided  that  they  were  to  be  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  respecting 
text-books  and  methods  of  instruction,  to  be  responsible 

46.  by«i>Law s , 1851,  pp.  14-15. 

47.  J^iennial  Report,  1872,  p.  7. 

48.  ^bid.,  1907. 
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for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  v^hile  under  their  in- 
struction, and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  superintendent  and 
matron  in  the  preservation  of  order.  v;-ere  expected 

to 

...render  themselves  useful  to  the  pupils 
at  all  times,  by  spending  as  many  of  their 
leisure  hours  among  them  as  is  practicable, 
encouraging  and  assisting  them  in  their 
studies,  reading  to  them  from  useful  vorks 
and  striving  by  judicious  advice  to  cor- 
rect their  manners  and  habits,  and  to  pro- 
mote in  every  other  v;ay  their  improvement 
and  happiness*^® 

4 . Hous  emothe  r s 

According  to  a report  of  one  of  the  superintendents, 
the  duties  of  the  housemothers  consist  in  "giving  the  pupils 
such  care  as  a mother  gives  her  children,  being  with  them 
at  such  times  as  they  are  not  in  class,  training  them  in 
manners  and  neatness  of  person,  and  giving  them  the  detail- 
ed attention  that  pupils  in  a large  institution  usually 
fail  to  receive.”^® 

5.  Medical  Staff 

fhe  occulist  of  the  School  was  also  the  "attending 

physician"  and  had  charge  of  the  pupils*  general  health  as 

51 

well  as  the  care  of  their  eyes  from  1851  to  1909.  Since 

1879  he  has  been  required  by  lav/  to  examine  the  eyes  of 
every  pupil  admitted  into  the  School,  and  to  administer  any 
operation  or  treatment  by  vhich  he  thinks  vision  may  be 


49.  By-Laws,  1851,  pp.  15-16* 

50.  Biennial  Report,  1907,  p.  12. 

51.  See  ByALav/s,  1851;  also  Biennial  Reports,  1851,  t 


o 1909 
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improved  or  restored. Since  the  addition  of  other  physi- 
cians to  the  medical  staff  in  1909,  the  oculist  has  been 
responsible  only  for  the  care  of  the  pupils’  eyes.  The 
aurist,  dentist,  and  general  physician  have  been  employed 

since  1909  to  examine  each  pupil  every  year  that  he  is  in 

53 

the  School,  and  to  administer  all  necessary  treatment. 

E.  Residence  of  Staff  i'^m.bers 

From  1855  to  1879  the  lav;  required  all  officers  and 
teachers  to  reside  in  the  School. Since  this  v:as  changed 
in  1879  only  the  superintendent  and  matron  have  been  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  School,  the  teachers  being  allov;ed 

55 

to  occupy  other  buildings  if  they  so  desire.  At  present 
six  teachers  and  all  other  employees  except  the  physicians 
and  dentist  live  in  the  School. 

F.  Salary  of  Staff  Members 

lable  XI  shows  the  monthly  salaries  of  all  employees 
of  the  School  except  the  physicians  for  selected  years  since 
1867.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  given,  all  employees  re- 
ceived their  room,  board  and  laundry  at  the  School,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  teachers.  In  1935  and  1936, 
the  only  years  for  v;hich  definite  information  has  been  ob- 
tainable, the  two  high  school  principals,  three  of  the 
grade  teachers  and  one  music  teacher  received  maintenance 


52.  Revised  Statutes,  1879,  sec.  5918. 

53.  -^iennial'  Report,  1913, "p.  5. 

54.  Laws,  1855,  p.  12. 

55.  Revised  Statutes,  1879,  sec.  5905. 
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Table  XI 

Monthly  Salary  of  Officers  and 
Employees  in  Various  i^iennial  Periods* ** 


Positions 

1867- 

1868 

1905- 

1906 

1915- 

1916 

1925- 

1926 

1935- 

1936 

Superintendent 

$ 83 

t 167 

$ 250 

1 325 

$ 325 

Matron 

31 

50 

50 

100 

100 

Principal  Liter 

ary  Department 

70 

75 

165 

180 

Second  Principal 

135 

155 

Teacher  of  Liter- 

ary  Department 

28 

45 

55 

105 

115 

kindergarten  T. 

40 

50 

95 

90 

Piano  Teacher 

28 

60 

60 

112 

105 

Violin  Teacher 

27 

95 

Cornet  Teacher 

30 

80 

Tuning  Teacher 

25 

40 

90 

60 

Dom.  Science  T. 

40 

55 

105 

110 

Manual  Train ’g  T. 

30 

65 

90 

* * 

♦ ♦ 

Reed  & Fibre  T. 

60 

80 

Phys.  Ed.  Teacher 

30 

120 

175 

185 

Special  Teacher 

30 

40 

90 

120 

Secretary 

40 

50 

60 

75 

Housemother 

30 

5C 

50 

Nurse 

60 

60 

75 

Bookkeeper 

15 

35 

50 

50 

Engineer 

75 

75 

135 

135 

Porter 

25 

25 

40 

65 

40 

Gardener 

35 

45 

40 

Cook 

20 

25 

40 

65 

75 

Ass't  Cook 

12 

20 

35 

60 

65 

Kitchen  Helper 

20 

35 

40 

Maid 

12 

15 

18 

35 

35 

ViJ'aitress 

12 

15 

18 

35 

35 

Laundress 

12 

19 

22 

39 

65 

Night  ?fatch 

15 

20 

40 

40 

Office  Assistant 

10 

15 

* Compiled  from  information  in  Biennial  Report,  1868  and 
Official  Manuals  of  Missouri*  iiedian  salaries  are  given 
in  this  table  for  the  position  of  literary  teacher,  pi- 
ano teacher,  housemother,  maid  and  lavindress,  in  which 
there  have  been  three  or  more  employees  whose  salaries 
have  not  all  been  the  same.  All  suplgrees  have  been  full- 
time except  the  music  teachers  (See  Footnote,  Table  Vll), 
All  employees  whose  salaries  are  shown  are  employed  for 
only  nine  months  a year  except  one  porter,  two  gardeners, 
one  maid  and  one  laundress,  who  are  employed  twelve  months 
a year.  The  salaries  of  the  physicians  are  not  shovm. 

(see  pp.  143  and  144) 

**  Since  1925  manual  training  has  been  taught  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  literary  department. 
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in  addition  to  salaries. 

It  may  be  seen  that  all  of  the  salaries  increased  be- 
tween 1867  and  1925,  though  some  increased  a great  deal 
more  than  others.  From  1925  to  1935  the  salaries  of  the 
superintendent  and  matron  remained  the  same,  and  the  salar- 
ies of  all  the  teachers  increased  except  those  of  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher,  piano  teachers  and  tuning  teacher,  which 
decreased.  The  decrease  in  the  salaries  of  the  piano  and 
tuning  teachers  has  probably  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  teachers  were  employed  for  fewer  hours  in  1935  than 
in  1925,^^  The  most  striking  increase  has  been  in  the 
salary  of  the  physical  education  instructor,  v>rhich  in  1935 
was  six  times  what  it  was  in  1905,  indicating  a growing 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  physical  education  in  the 
School. 

All  employees  of  the  School  received  cuts  in  salary 

during  1931,  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  which  are  not  shown  in 

57 

Table  AI,  since  the  cuts  were  restored  in  1935.'" 

The  only  members  of  the  medical  staff  who  have  receiv- 
ed regular  salaries  ane  the  nurse,  whose  salary  is  shown  in 
Table  XI,  and  the  oculist.  The  oculist  was  a member  of  the 
board  and  gave  his  services  gratuitously  to  the  pupils  of 
the  School  from  1851  to  1931  though  from  1889  to  1931  he 
received  $100  a year  as  a board  member.  Since  1931  he  has 


56.  See  footnote.  Table  X 

57.  See  p.  161,  infra. 
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received  the  same  salary  for  his  services  as  oculist  though 

58 

he  has  not  been  a member  of  the  board* 

fhe  other  physicians  on  the  staff  and  the  dentist  have 
not  received  regular  salaries  but  have  been  paid  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done  for  the  pupils,  lliey 
make  a special  rate  for  the  pupils  of  the  School,  v:hich  is 
nov;  iisS.OO  for  the  first  examination  md  treatment,  and  ^1.00 
for  each  succeeding  treatment.  They  perform  operations  free 
of  charge.^^ 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  considered  too 
low  by  the  Superintendent  and  members  of  the  board  for  the 
last  trirenty-five  years.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact  that  teachers  in  the 
School  have  not  received  salaries  equal  to  the  minirum  sal- 
aries of  the  regular  public  school  teachers,  and  that  be- 
cause of  the  special  difficulty  of  their  ^vork,  they  should 
be  paid  more.®^  In  1914  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
annual  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools  was  11032.00  ■'■hat  of  the  six  grade  teach- 
ers in  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  ^468.00.  The  number  of 
teachers  who  received  maintenance  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  that  year  cannot  be  ascertained.  However,  if  all  the 
elementary  t eachers  had  received  maintenance  equal  to  ^50  a 
month  in  addition  to  their  salaries  their  average  salary 

58.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interview  with  writer.  See  also  p.  35, 
Supra. 

59.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interview  vrith  viriter, 

60.  See  ^iennial  Reports  of  1911,  1919,  1921,  1931,  1933, 
1935  and  1937. 

61.  Survey  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1916,  p.  73. 
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that  year  vrauld  have  been  only  4^918,  still  below  that  of 
the  elementary  public  school  teachers.  A similar  compari- 
son may  also  be  made  for  the  year  1935,  when  the  averaf^e 
-salary  of  teachers  of  all  ranks  in  the  public  schools  was 
$2278,^^  and  that  of  all  teachers  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  School  for  the  Blind  including  those  of  the 
tvra  principals  and  allowing  !ii>50  a month  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  six  teachers  who  lived  at  the  School  in  1935,  was 
11378,  or  only  a little  more  than  half  of  that  of  the 
St.  Louis  public  school  teachers. 

There  is  no  retirement  system  for  teachers  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  regardless  of  how  long  they  teach  there 
According  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1920,  teachers 
of  the  blind  should  be  paid  from  ten  to  twenty  percent 
more  than  teachers  of  corresponding  grades  in  schools  for 
the  seeing.  'The  salaries  of  teachers  at  the  Missouri 
School  are  thus  probably  not  more  than  half  of  v>rhat  teachers 
of  the  blind  should  receive. 

G 'TQQyi.e  of  Staff  Members 

Tenure  of  position  at  the  School  has  been  remarkable 
secure,  at  least  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There  have 
been  eight  superintendents  during  the  eighty- six  years  of 

62.  Statement  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  July  3,  1935. 

63.  (jr'een,  S.  M.,  in  interview  with  writer. 

64.  Report  on  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  tbn  Blind,  in  Biennial  Report,  1921,  p.  7. 
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"bhe  School’s  history.  In  the  order  of  their  appointment 
these  have  served  seven,  two,  one,  seven,  five,  eight, 
eighteen  and  thirty-eight  years  respectively.  Ho  reason 
for  the  frequest  changes  during  the  early  years  has  been 
noted,  except  that  Dr.  McWorkman,  who  served  from  1873 
to  1881,  declined  reappointment  by  the  board  because  of 
failing  health.^^ 

Ihe  total  number  of  persons  who  have  served  as  matron 
cannot  be  ascertained,  since  the  reports  from  1856  to  1868 
do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  matron.  Mrs.  Whelan,  wife 
of  the  first  Principal,  was  Matron  from  1851  to  1856.®^ 

Since  1868  the  School  has  had  nine  matrons,  who  in  the 
order  of  their  appointment  served  eight,  seventeen,  four, 

nrj 

two,  two,  twelve,  ten,  twelve  and  two  years  respectively. 

The  position  of  matron  is  the  only  one  to  which  a 

political  appointment  has  been  made  during  the  last  forty 

years,  ’‘‘hen  the  Democratic  Party  catae  into  power  in  1913 

several  Democrats  were  appointed  to  the  Board,  who  removed 

the  iiatron  then  in  charge  and  filled  the  position  with  a 

68 

woman  of  their  own  choice. 

The  benure  of  the  teachers  has  been  secure  for  a good 
many  yeax*s,  judging  b3;-  the  length  of  time  the  present 
teachers  have  held  their  positions.  Over  half  of  the  latter 


65.  Biennial  Report,  1883,  p.  8. 

66.  Ibid.,'  i856~,  pT'"i¥.~ 

67.  See  jlieonial  Reports,  1868,  to  1937 

68.  Green,  S,  M, , in  interview  with  vn’iter. 
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have  taught  at  the  School  for  ten  years  or  more,  ^rnong 

the  eight  teachers  of  the  literary  departmenli  one  of  the 

principals  has  taught  in  the  School  tv/enty-six  years,  and 

five  of  the  teachers  have  taught  there  ten,  eleven,  eighteen, 

twenty  and  twenty-five  years  respectively,  ■‘■he  speech 

teacher  has  been  with  the  School  twenty-tv/o  years,  •^-nong 

the  five  music  teachers,  one  has  served  thirteen,  one  twenty, 

and  one  twenty-four  years,  -^'he  teacher  of  physical  education, 

YiTho  resigned  in  January,  1937,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 

69 

department  twenty- six  years. 

H , Surtimar  y 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  regard  to  the 
personnel  of  the  School  was  the  steady  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  teaching  staff,  both  in  actual  number  of  teachers 
and  in  its  ratio  to  the  number  of  pupils,  which  took  place 
from  1851  to  1925.  -‘■his  increase  has  indicated  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  the  educational  program  as  well  as  increas- 
ing efforts  to  provide  enough  teachers  for  the  efficient 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  Judging  by  the  size  of  the 
classes,  the  present  teaching  staff  is  fairly  adequate  to 
the  number  of  pupils,  since  only  a few  of  the  classes  con- 
sist of  many  more  than  ten  pupils,  which  has  been  recommend- 
ed as  an  ideal  number. 


69..  See  ’'Officers  of  the  School” 
1911  to  1937. 
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•^"here  have  been  several  additions  to  the  medical 
staff  since  1909,  v/hich  have  indicated  increased  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  llie  number  of  other  employees 
lias  not  increased  significantly  since  1905. 

Available  information  as  to  qualifications  for  the 
various  positions  at  the  School  has  been  somev/hat  scanty. 

The  law  has  never  required  any  specific  education  or  ex- 
perience of  any  member  of  the  staff,  except  to  provide 
that  the  superintendent  should  be  a teacher  vmth  experience 
in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Four  Superintendents  of 
the  School  ~ Mr.  Whelan,  Dr.  McYforkmen,  Dr.  Sibley,  and 
Mr.  Green  — possessed  the  above  qualifications,  each  having 
been  either  a Superintendent  or  a teacher  in  a school  for 
the  blind.  Dr.  Sibley  and  Mr.  Green  have  been  prominent 
in  their  profession,  each  having  held  the  position  of 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind. 

The  way  in  which  the  teachers  have  been  fitted  for 
their  positions  has  varied  a good  deal,  judging  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  present  faculty  members.  Although 
college  degrees  are  required  of  onlj'-  the  principals  of  the 
literary  department,  five  of  the  eight  literary  teachers 
are  college  graduates.  Only  two  of  the  present  teachers 
have  had  special  training  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

The  chief  need  of  the  School  in  regard  to  personnel 
is  the  means  to  pay  more  adequate  salaries  to  the  teachers. 
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since  their  salaries  have  been  much  lower  than  those  of 
teachers  of  corresponding  grades  in  the  public  schools, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  require  them  to  have  even  the 
same  training  as  public  school  teachers,  much  less  the 
special  training  in  the  education  of  the  blind  vrhich  is 
considered  desirable. 

brighter  aspect  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
personnel  of  the  School  has  been  the  freedom  from  political 
interference,  which  has  resulted  in  the  long  tenure  of  its 
present  capable  superintendent,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  political  appointments  to  the  staff  during  the 
last  forty  years. 


ciyi^ra  711 
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a current  income  of  about  -^5,111  a year  for  the  first  five 
years.  In  1852  the  state  appropriated  ^20,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a building  (see  Table 
XIl),  although  this  vms  not  used  by  the  School  until 
1856.^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  sources  of  current  and  capi- 
tal income  a few  small  tuiUon  fees  were  collected  from 
parents  of  some  of  the  pupils.  According  to  the  By-Laws 
of  the  School,  parents  who  could  afford  to  do  so  were  to 
pay  ^150  a year  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  their  child- 
ren, ^although  very  few  ever  did  so.^ 

■^he  income  described  above  was  sufficient  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  School  during  the  first  four  years  of  its 
existence.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  however,  the 
trustees  felt  as  if  they  would  not  be  able  to  depend  on 
private  subscriptions  as  a permanent  source  of  income,  and 
asked  the  state  to  undertake  the  entire  support  of  the 
School  thereafter.  Their  request  was  granted  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  School  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  state.  The  School  became  a state  institution  in  Feb.- 
ruarv,  1855.^ 

V 9 

2.  As  a Public  Institution 

Since  the  School  became  a state  institution  its  entire 


2.  See  p.  100,  supra. 

3.  By-Laws,  1851,  p.  16. 

4.  !Ac  cor  ding'  to'  early  financial  reports  showing  income  from 
all  sources  the  largest  amount  collected  for  tuition  in 
one  year  was  ^190.95,  which  was  collected  in  1864. 

5.  See  p.  5,  supra. 
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income  for  capital  expenses  and  practically  all  of  its  income 
for  current  expenses  have  been  derived  from  appropriations  out 
of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  state.  Missouri  follows  the 
example  of  most  of  the  states  in  this  respect,  '-^-liere  are  forty- 
seven  residential  state  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  are  supported  directly  through  taxation. 

The  Missouri  School  has  had  several  minor  sources  of  in- 
come in  addition  to  appropriatioiB  from  the  state  treasury, 
though  none  of  them  have  been  large  enough  to  be  of  any  material 
significance.  One  is  its  "General  Trust  Fund",  which  is  made  up 
of  bequests  that  have  been  received  by  the  School,  and  nov:  amounts 
to  ^3,698.32.  The  income  from  this  fund  has  been  used  to  pay  for 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  of  some  of  the  pupils."^  Another 
is  the  "Charley  Beale  Fund"  named  for  a pupil  who  died  in  1904  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  He  v/as  without  any  family  and  earned  money 
pumping  the  school  organ  at  five  cents  an  hour.  put  his  money 
in  a savings  account  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  amounted  to 
^23*25.  This  fund  \vas  added  to  b^r  individuals  and  the  Protestant 
Sunday  School  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  pro- 
vided equipment  which  graduates  and  pupils  leaving  school  needed 
in  order  to  make  a livelihood.  This  assistance  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a loan  and  recipients  return  same  "when  able  to  do  so.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  repaid. 

Tuition  fees  were  an  occasional  source  of  income  until 
1872,  when  the  School  permanently  abandoned  the  practice  of 
collecting  fees  from  any  of  its  pupils  for  tuition,  board, 

•6.  Some  of  the  above  schools  receive  private  support  in  addition 
to  state  support.  Some  have  large  endowments  or  land  grants 
as  additional  sources  of  income.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  p.  334, 
7,  Both,  Elsie,  secretary  of  the  School,  in  interview  with  writer 
April,  1937. 
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books,  or  msical  instruments.  According  to  the  state 
law,  however,  only  the  indigent  blind  could  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  from  1855  to  1907.^  Since 
1907  the  law  has  provided  that  all  blind  persons  eligible 
to  the  School  should  be  admitted  free.^® 

Clothing  and  traveling  expenses  of  pupils  are  provided 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  unless  they  are  unable  to  pay 
for  them,  in  -diich  case  the  superintendent  of  the  School 
provides  them  and  sends  the  bill  to  the  counties  from  vj'hich 
the  pupils  come.^^  A small  amount  is  thus  collected  each 
year  from  the  counties,  which  is  only  enough  to  reimburse 
the  School  for  its  expenditures  for  clothing  and  traveling 
expenses. 

The  workshop  of  the  School  was  fomerly  a minor  source 

of  income  in  the  years  v:hen  a sufficien'c,  number  of  articles 

1? 

manufactured  by  the  pupils  could  be  sold  at  a profit.  ^ 
Money  derived  from  the  workshop  and  that  collected  by  the 
superintendent  from  counties  or  other  sources,  was  turned 
into  the  state  treasury  in  a fund  called  the  ’’School  for 
the  Blind  Fund”  to  be  added  to  the  biennial  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  School.  This  fund  was  never  large 
enough  to  be  of  any  material  use  to  the  School,  and  v/as  dis- 
continued in  1927.  Since  then  the  pupils  have  been  allowed 
to  keep  for  their  ovm.  use  whatever  profit  they  could  realize 

8.  •‘^iennial  Report,  1872,  pp.  12-13. 

9.  Laws,  1855,  p.  12;'  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  sec.  7752. 

10.  Laws,  1907,  p.  305. 

11.  ibid.,  187T.  p.l77 

12.  Biennial  Report,  1881,  p.  13. 

13.  Laws,  1895," p.  16. 
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on  the  sale  of  their  articles,  being  required  to  repay  the 
School  only  for  the  cost  of  the  materials  they  use.  Thus 
the  TJ-orkshop  is  no  longer  a source  of  income. 

A source  of  income  v/hich  the  Missouri  School  has  in 
common  v/ith  all  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Congressional  subsidy  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
Braille  and  other  educational  equipment,  -^ach  school  re- 
ceives a share  of  the  annual  subsidy,  based  on  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  school  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  all  the  schools,  '-^'he  portion  of  the  subsidy  re- 
ceived by  the  Missouri  School  has  been  about  ^1,200  a year 
during  recent  years.^^ 

Every  year  the  School  receives  a number  of  gifts  from 
interested  individuals.  Most  of  them  are  of  such  a nature 
as  to  provide  supplementary  recreation  and  entertainment 
for  the  pupils,  rather  than  to  help  in  the  support  of  the 
School.^^ 

^he  School  has  therefore  been  dependent  on  the  legis- 
lature for  all  substantial  financial  support  since  it  became 
a state  institution.  The  manner  in  which  its  appropriations 
have  been  determined  will  be  described  below. 

3.  budgeting 

According  to  the  biennial  reports  of  the  School,  the 
estimate  of  its  budget  needs  for  each  biennium  has  always 

14.  Biennial  Report,  1931,  p.  16. 

15.  75,  supra. 

16.  See  "Acloiowledgements”  in  biennial  reports. 
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been  made  by  the  superintendent,  approved  by  the  board,  and 
presented  by  the  board,  together  with  an  account  of  all  ex- 
penditures for  the  past  biennium,  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Different  committees  of  the  legislature  have  examined  the 
budget  and  made  recommendations  as  to  appropriations. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a state  budget  department  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  1921,  the  School 
has  been  required  to  submit  its  estimated  budget  to  this 
department,  which  has  made  the  initial  recommendations  as 
to  its  appropriations.  In  1929  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  budget  department  were  given  to  the  State  Tax  Commission 
and  a system  of  budgeting  for  all  state  departments  was  pro- 
vided  by  law.  The  law,  as  revised  in  1933,  provides  the 
following  system  of  budgeting  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
School  for  the  Blind  as  well  as  by  all  other  state  institu- 
tions. 

Estimates  of  budget  requirements  of  the  institution 

must  be  made  out  on  forms  which  are  prepared  by  the  State 
19 

Budget  Director,  and  sent  to  each  institution  not  later 
than  October  1st  of  each  year  preceding  a regular  session 
of  the  legislature.  Estimates  must  show  separately  the  re- 
quirements for  ordinary  expenditures  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, extraordinary  expenditures  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  capital  expenditures,  with  detailed  explanation 


17.  Laws,  1921,  p.  171. 

18.  Ibid.,  1929,  p.  434 

19i  The  chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  is  ex-officio 
budget  director.  Laws,  1933,  p.  459. 
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of  the  reasons  for  the  desired  extraordinary  or  capital 
expenditures,  llie  estimates,  accompanied  by  reports  of  all 
expenditures  for  the  current  biennium,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  budget  director  no  later  than  November  1st  before  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  ^e  checks  all  requests 
for  appropriations  vdth  the  estimted  revenue  of  the  state 
forlhe  biennium  and  makes  up  a tentative  budget  for  the 
entire  state.  Each  institution  is  notified  of  the  appropri- 
ation allotted  to  it  in  the  tentative  budget,  and  may  ask 
for  a hearing  if  not  satisfied  vath  the  recommended  amount. 
The  budget  director  then  presents  the  tentative  budget  to 
the  Governor,  who  examines  it  and  submits  it  to  the  legisla- 
ture with  his  r ecomraendations.  ^t  is  then  referred  to  the 
Appropriations  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  make  investigations  and  hold  hearings  in  regard  to 
the  appropriations  requested,  fhe  appropriation  bill  is 
then  drafted  and  after  adoption  by  both  houses  is  sent  for 

final  approval  to  the  Go-vernor,  who  kas  the  power  to  veto 

20 

any  item  to  which  he  objects. 

'■^'he  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  now 

appears  before  the  budget  director  and  the  hearings  of  the 

appropriations  committees  in  regard  to  every  budget  that  is 

21 

presented  by  the  School  to  the  legislature. 

4.  -^aount  of  Appropriations 

Table  Xll  shows  all  the  appropriations  v^hich  the  School 


20.  Laws,  1955,  p.  459. 

21.  Green,  S.  M.,  in  interview  with  writer. 


J 
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has  received  from  the  legislature  since  1855.  ‘^'t  may  be 

noticed  that  from  1855  to  1879  money  was  appropriated  in 
lump  sums  to  cover  all  expenditures  except  those  for  land 
and  buildings,  and  extraordinary  repairs,  for  which  separate 
appropriations  were  made,  ^ince  1880  separate  apnropria- 
tions  have  been  made  for  maintenance  and  for  salaries,  and 
since  1907  there  have  been  additional  separate  appropria- 
tions for  repairs  and  replacements. 

A gradual  increase  is  shown  in  the  total  amount  of  the 
appropriations  for  current  expenses  through  1928,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  appropriations  for  1885  and  1886  rdiich  was 
considerably  less  than  those  for  the  preceding  years,  and 
the  appropriation  for  1917  and  1918,  which  was  slightly  less. 
The  decrease  in  1917  and  1918  was  probably  due  to  the  in- 
creased deaands  on  the  state  treasury  during  the  World  War. 
The  effect  of  the  depression  in  diminishing  the  state  reven- 
ues and  increasing  the  demands  on  the  state  treasury,  can 
be  seen  in  the  sharp  decline  in  the  appropriations  received 
by  the  School  since  1928,  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  1931. 

t 

The  total  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  salaries 
has  been  considerablA?-  greater  than  that  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance.  From  1879  through  1919  the  appropri- 
ations for  maintenance  were  larger  than  those  for  salaries, 
while  since  1919  the  amount  appropriated  for  salaries  has 
been  more  than  that  for  maintenance  (except  for  the  biennium 
ending  in  1923  when  the  two  amounts  were  equal,  and  the  one 
ending  in  1925,  v/hen  through  a mistake  of  the  appropriations 


Table  XII 


Appropriations  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  to  the 
School,  1851-1937,  Showing  Purposes  for  which  Made  * 


Year  of 

Approp’  Operat 
tion  Act 

’n  Person’ 
Services 

Current 

1 Repairs  Total 
Replacmts 

Capital 
Building  Land 

Total 

1851 

15,000 

1852  - 

20,000 

20,000 

1855 

10,000 

24,000 

24,000 

1857 

14,000 

12,000 

12,000 

1859 

6,500 

26^500 

1861 

20,000 

1863 

5,000 

25,000 

1865 

20,000 

1867 

20,000 

1869 

20,000 

1871 

25,000 

55,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1873 

30,000 

1875 

10,000 

40,000 

1877 

25,000 

16,000 

41,000 

1079 

30,000 

16,000 

46,000 

1881 

36,000 

16,000 

6,000 

58,000 

1883 

36,000 

16,000 

5,000 

57,000 

1885 

36,000 

16,000 

52,000 

1887 

30,000 

16,000 

46,000 

1889 

30,000 

16,000 

4,500 

50,500 

1891 

32,000 

23,900 

55,900 

1893 

35,000 

24,000 

59,000 

1895 

34,000 

25,000 

59,000 

1897 

34,000 

25,000 

59,000 

1899 

34,000 

25,000 

59,000 

1901 

34,000 

25,000 

59,000 

1903 

34,000 

27,000 

61,000 

1905 

36,000 

30,000 

17,500 

83,500 

120,000 

30,000 

150,000 

1907 

38,000 

30,000 

7,700 

75,700 

1909 

45,000 

35,000 

18,000 

98,000 

20,600 

20,600 

1911 

45,000 

37,500 

10,000 

92,500 

32,500 

32,500 

• 1913 

43,000 

40,000 

6,000 

89,000 

1915 

50,000 

45,000 

11,918 

106,918 

1917 

50,000 

45,000 

3,800 

98,800 

1919 

50,000 

56, 780 

8,000 

114,780 

1921 

60,000 

60,000 

11,725 

131,725 

*♦1923 

79,000 

71,000 

150,000 

1925 

70,000 

80,000 

150,000 

1927 

70,000 

80,000 

3,000 

153,000 

1929 

65,000 

78,000 

6,500 

149,500 

***1931 

40,252 

67,001 

9,121 

116,374 

1933 

50,550 

67,300 

7,350 

125, 200 

1935 

58,200 

77,300 

4,250 

139,750 

* ■‘■hese  figures  represent  the  amounts  actually  received  by  the 

School,  which  were  sometimes  different  from  the  original  ap- 
propriations. All  appropriations  for  current  expenses  shown 
in  the  table  were  made  for  two  year  periods  beginning  with 
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committee,  the  sum  intended  for  salaries  and  that  intended 
for  maintenance  were  reversed. ^2  The  increase  in  the  sal- 
ary appropriations  v:as  due  chiefly  to  the  anployment  of 
the  first  full-time  physical  instructor  (one  of  the  highest 
paid  members  of  the  staff)  in  1910,  and  the  addition  of 
five  new  teachers,  five  physicians  and  a trained  nurse  to 
the  staff  between  1909  and  1925.^^  There  was  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  1865  to  1925.^^  A greater  increase 
might  therefore  be  expected  in  the  appropriations  for  sal- 
aries than  in  those  for  maintenance  during  those  years. 

Ihe  appropriations  received  by  the  School  have  seldom 
been  equal  to  its  requests  and  on  a number  of  occasions, 
especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  been 
quite  inadequate.  The  follov/ing  are  a few  instances  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  insufficient  appropriations. 

In  1908  and  in  1922  the  School  was  unable  to  keep  its 
expenditures  mthin  the  appropriations  it  received,  ^t 
incurred  a deficit  of  |6,827  in  1908  and  one  of  $4,130  in 
1922,  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  Governor  allowed  the 
board  to  borrow/  monej/^  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  the 


January  first  of  the  year  indicated  except  the  appropria 
tion  for  1851  which  ^^as  intended  to  last  five  years. 

**In  1923  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  that  for  oper 
ation  were  reversed  by  mistake. 

***The  original  appropriation  in  1931  was  $156,268.  $39,893 
of  this  sum  v/as  withheld  by  the  Governor. 

22.Eiennial  Report,  1925,  p.  5 
23. See. p. 125,  supra. 

24.  Se^p.123,  Supra. 
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School  was  repaid  by  a special  deficiency  appropriation  the 
following  year.^^ 

In  1920  the  opening  of  the  School  had  to  be  postponed 
from  the  customary  date,  the  second  Thursday  in  September, 
until  October  27th,  in  order  to  avoid  a deficit.  *lhat  year 
a coal  miners'  strike  Y/hich  doubled  the  cost  of  coal  v/as 
responsible  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation. 26 

Dixring  the  depression  the  appropriations  of  the  School 
were  cut  so  radically  as  to  handicap  its  work  seriously  for 
several  years.  In  1931  because  of  an  unforeseen  decrease  in 
the  revenue  of  the  state  the  Governor  was  obliged  to  v/ith- 
hold  $39,892  of  the  appropriation  which  had  been  made  (See 
fable  XI,  footnote),  leaving  an  amovint  on  which  it  vra.s  im- 
possible to  keep  the  school  open  for  the  regular  tei*ms. 

The  School  had  to  be  closed  for  the  period  from  April  29 
to  November  15,  1932,  a vacation  of  six  months,  to  keep  ex- 
penditures within  the  available  income.  All  salaries  vxere 
cut  from  ten  to  twenty  percent,  and  the  Superintendent, 
iiatron.  Bookkeeper  and  Secretary  voluntarily  relinquished 
their  entire  salaries  for  a month  and  a half  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  keep  the  School  open  the  rest  of  the 
usual  time.  Glasses  were  held  on  Saturdays,  holidays  and 

during  Christmas  in  order  to  make  up  for  as  m.any  of  the  lost 

27 

school  days  as  possible. 


25.  Biennial  Report,  1909,  p.  5;  Ibid.,  1921,  p.  5. 

26.  Ibid.,  192lj|  pp>  5-6. 

27.  ^linutes  of  Board  Meeting,  September,  1932. 
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The  appropriation  for  1933  and  1934  was  originally 
^16,175  less  than  that  of  the  previous  biennium,  after  its 
reduction.  A budget  of  *170,584  which  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  was  cut  by  the  State  Tax  Comnission  to 
$100,200.  On  that  occasion  strenuous  efforts  vrere  made  to 
secure  additional  funds  so  that  the  School  could  be  kept 
open  for  the  regular  length  of  time.  The  Superintendent 
vrrote  personal  letters  to  every  member  of  the  legislature 
explaining  the  economies  which  had  been  practiced  to  meet 
the  decreased  appropriation,  and  urgently  requesting  at 
leajst  $132,200,  which  Yrould  save  the  School  from  having  to 
close  again  during  the  school  year.  As  a result  of  his 
efforts,  an  extra  $25,000  was  appropriated,  making  the  total 
appropriation  $125,200.  Although  this  was  inadequate,  the 
School  was  kept  open  for  the  regular  terms  during  1933  and 
1934.  To  maioe  this  possible  the  salaries  vrere  kept  from 
ten  to  twenty  percent  lov;er  than  they  had  been  before  1931, 
and  from  January  to  October,  1934,  an  additional  cut  of 
thirty  percent  had  to  be  made  in  every  salary,  including 
that  of  the  Superintendent,  to  keep  the  expenditures  within 
the  appropriation. 

The  appropriation  for  1935  and  1936  was  more  adequate, 
though  still  considerably  less  than  the  estimated  needs  of 
the  School.  The  original  budget  estimate  presented  to  the 
State  budget  Director  for  1935  and  1936  ■eras  $279,310.  ^his 
included  a capital  expenditure  of  $100,000  for  the  girls! 
v/ing  to  be  attached  to  the  building,  and  $1,200  for  a garage 
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for  the  staff  members'  cars.  These  items  were  eliminated 
by  the  State  Budget  Director,  who  recoraraended  an  appropri- 
ation of  143, 500.^®  '-^’he  appropriations  committee  cut  the 

budget  to  !ji;i39,750,  v;hich  the  School  received. 


B.  Expenditures 

The  exact  biennial  expenditures  of  the  School  will  not 
be  shovm  here,  since  they  have  alv;ays  been  nearly  the  same 
as  the  appropriations.  A general  idea  of  the  purposes  for 
v^'hich  money  has  been  expended  may  be  gained  from  Table  XI 
which  shows  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  operation, 
salaries,  repairs,  replacement,  land  and  buildings. 

1.  Expenditures  per  pupil 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  of  educating  pupils  at  the 
School  has  been  as  follows  for  the  given  years. 29 


1862  - 

1162.45 

1893  - 

^246.00 

1863 

169.25 

1897 

253.00 

1864 

170.00 

1907 

286.00 

1875 

220.00 

1915 

, 364.00 

1879 

235.00 

1926 

672.00 

1885 

240.00 

1933 

642.00 

1887 

244.00 

1936 

653.00 

'•^'hese  figures  show  a steady  increase  in  the  per  capita 
cost  of  education  at  the  School  until  1926,  when  it  was  over 
four  times  as  much  as  it  v/as  in  1862.  T-t  ^^g-s  somewhat  less 
in  1933  and  1936,  since  the  reduced  appropriations  in  those 
years  made  rigid  economy  necessary. 


28.  Biennial  Report,  1935. 

28a. Ibid.,  1937,  p.  9. 

29.  Estimates  of  per  capita  cost  were  given  in  biennial  re- 
ports of  the  School,  except  those  for  1926,  1933  and  1936 
which  were  given  in  the  Executive  -“udget  Report  of  1937. 

30.  See  p.  161,  supra. 
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The  increase  in  per  capita  cost  betv/een  1915  and  1926  was 
probably  due  to  a large  extent  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  ^reau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the 
total  average  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  vras 
seventy-seven  and  nine-tenths  percent  higher  in  1925  than 
in  1913.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  I’-issouri  School  for 
the  i'lind  was  eighty-four  and  six-tenths  percent  higher  in 
1926  than  in  1915;  an  increase  only  slightly  more  than  that 
in  the  cost  of  living  for  approximately  the  same  period. 

The  cost  of  living  declined  somewhat,  however,  after  1925, 
and  in  1935  was  only  thirty-eight  and  nine-tenths  percent 
higher  than  in  1913;^2  -while  the  per  capita  cost  for  the 
Blind  was  still  seventy-nine  and  four-tenths  percent  higher 
in  1935  than  it  had  been  in  1915,  ^ther  factors  in  addition 
to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  apparently  contributed  to 
the  rise  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  School.  Part  of  the 
rise  may  be  explained  by  the  addition  of  teachers  and 
physicians  to  the  stai’f  between  1909  and  1926.^^ 

The  per  capita  cost  of  support  and  education  of  pupils 
in  all  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  in  the  school  year  1926-1927  ranged  from  §285  to 


31.  "Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States”,  com- 
puted by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Feb- 
ruarj^,  1926,  p.  63. 

32.  ^bid. , February,  1935,  p,  511. 

33.  See  pp.  121,  126,  supra. 
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$1,175,  with  an  average  of  about  $360.34  The  per  capita 
e:q5enditure  of  the  Missouri  School  for  1926  was  $672, 
which  was  slightly  above  the  average  per  capita  expenditure 
of  schools  for  the  blind. 

2.  Methods  of  Pi;r chasing 

Until  1933  all  purchases  for  the  School  were  in  charge 
of  the  Superintendent,  under  direction  of  the  Board.  At 
each  monthly  Board  meeting  the  superintendent  was  required 
to  submit  to  the  Board  an  itemized  statement  of  all  expend- 
itures for  the  past  month.  Ihis  was  audited  by  the  Board 
and  if  found  correct,  the  treasurer  wrote  checks  for  all 
necessary  payments. 

'■i’he  law  of  1889  regarding  "Eleemosynary  Institutions" 
required  that  all  purchases  for  institutions  should  be  made 
at  the  lowest  prices.  I'his  vra.s  to  be  accomplished  by  in- 
viting competitive  bidding  among  dealers  in  desired  articles 
or  services,  and  buying  from  the  lowest  bidder.^® 

^n  1933  the  office  of  State  Purchasing  Agent  vras  cre- 
ated and  the  task  of  buying  supplies  for  all  state  institu- 
tions was  given  to  him.  Ble  advertises  for  bids  from  lead- 
ing dealers  in  supplies  used  by  state  institutions,  all  over 
the  state,  and  lets  out  contracts  to  the  lov/est  bidders. 

All  supplies,  materials,  equipment  and  contractual  services 
must  be  purchased  through  him,  though  he  may  allow  an  instit- 


34.  Best,  Harry,  op.  cit.,  p.  395. 

35.  Revised  Statutes,  1889,  sec.  5680. 

36.  Ibid. , sec. 5 681. 
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tution  to  make  direct  purchases  v/hich  in  his  judgment  can  be 
best  made  by  the  institution,  'ihe  School  for  the  Blind  is 
allovj-ed  to  make  direct  pv’rchases  of  perishable  supplies 
such  as  fruit  and  vegetables  and  educational  equipment.  All 
such  direct  purchases  must  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
purchasing  agent,  'i’he  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  must  make  o-at  a list  of  the  sxipplies  that  vdll  be 
needed  for  the  School  for  each  year,  and  submit  this  to  the 
Purchasing  Agent  on  or  before  the  first  of  ilovenber.  The 
purchasing  agent  may  purchase  the  entire  amo\mt  at  once,  or 
any  part  at  one  time  that  he  deems  best,  he  cannot,  hov^ever 
furnish  any  supplies  to  the  School  -wi-thout  first  securing 
from  the  State  Auditor  certification  that  there  is  an  unen- 
cumbered balance  in  the  part  of  the  appropriation  to  which 

3 

the  supplies  are  to  be  charged,  sufficient  to  pay  for  them. 

•^he  employment  ct  this  agent  is  intended  to  make  for 
greater  economy  in  state  expenditures  by  making  possible 
the  purchasing  of  supplies  in  large  quantities  for  all  the 
institutions  at  once  as  well  as  to  standardize  the  quality 
of  supplies  and  services  used.  His  services  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind  have  not  thus  fai'  been  felt  by  officials  of 
the  School  to  be  particularly  helpful.  The  proceeding  in- 
volved in  making  purchases  through  him  is  so  complicated 
that  it  has  taken  more  time  than  the  making  of  direct  pur- 
chases did  formerly,  ^'he  supplies  bought  by  the  purchasing 


37.  i*aws,  1953,  p.  410 
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agent  are  sometimes  of  poor  quality,  and  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  material  reduction  in  the  total  cost  to  the  School 
of  the  goods  received. 38 

C • Summary 

'^’he  School  has  been  supported  almost  entirely  by  appropri- 
ations from  the  state  treasury  except  during  the  first  four 
years  of  its  history,  when  it  was  supported  partly  by  private 
and  partly  by  public  funds,  ■‘‘he  adequacy  of  its  support  has 
therefore  varied  according  to  the  amounts  of  the  state 
revenue  at  different  times  and  to  the  vmder standing  of  its 
needs  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  legislature. 

There  was  a gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  appro- 
priations received  by  the  School,  which  represented  at  the 
same  time  a steady  increase  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  in  Missouri  until  the  early  years  of  the 
depression.  The  increase  was  apparently  due  partly  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  partly  to  increasing  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  through  efforts  to  improve  the  education- 
al standards  of  the  School  and  the  provisions  for  the 
pupils’  health.  In  1926,  when  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
School  was  highest,  it  was  slightly  above  the  average  per 
capita  cost  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  This  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  standards 
of  the  School  are  rather  high  in  comparison  vj'ith  those  of 

38.  Green,  S,- M,^  in  interview  avith  writer. 
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similar  schools. 

The  decrease  in  the  appropriations  and  in  the  per  cap- 
ita cost  of  the  School  since  the  hecinning  of  the  depression 
have  been  due  to  no  voluntary  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
the  School,  but  rather  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  income, 
which  has  necessitated  cuts  in  salaries  and  even  the  closing 
of  the  School  at  times.  Although  this  has  been  the  only 
period  in  which  the  work  of  the  School  has  actually  suffered 
because  of  insufficient  means,  its  financial  support  has 
seldom  been  considered  really  adequate  by  its  board  of  man- 
agers. Throughout  this  study  mention  has  been  made  of  plans 
that  the  School  has  been  unable  to  meet  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 
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APPENDIX 


Board  Members  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 

1851  - 1937 


Name 


Date  of  Years 

Residence Appointment  in  office 


Rev*  YiTilliam  S.  Pott 
James  A.  Yeatman 
Dr.  Simoh  Polla^ 
Wayman  Crow 
Joseph  Charless 
Robert  Holmes 
Robert  Woods 
Vifilliam  Eliot 

C.  Haywood 

E.  F.  Pittman 
T.  M,  Post 
George  Partridge 
George  Drake 
George  Hall 
T.  B.  Edgar 
Warren  Currier 
Irvin  Smith 
Hev.  S.  T.  Niccolis 
Stephan  Ridgley 
Silas  Dent 
Yif.  H,  Cooper 
Joseph  O’Neil 
Lee  Shryock 

D.  H,  McAdams 
H.  C , Ewing 

D.  R.  Barclay 
Thoms  Tutt 

N.  B.  Thompson 
Rj  M,  Scruggs 
John  Lionberger 
Dr.  James  McWorkman 
W.  A.  Jacobs 
C.  B.  McAfee 
John  Peak 
John  Gilkeson 
yi,  C.  Young 
H.  T.  McClanahan 
R.  J»  Mcllhaney 
R.  0.  Boggess 
^en  Blewett 

E.  ?i[.  Stephens 
J.  F.  Valle 

F.  R.  O’Neil 
Dr.  M.  H.  Post 


St.  Louis 

tt 

It 

It 

It 

II 

II 

It 

It 

11 

II 

11 

11 

II 

It 

It 

11 

II 

n 

11 

II 

II 

It 

It 

II 

It 

II 

n 

n 

II 

11 

II 

II 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Jefferson  City 
Milan 

Springfield 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Columbia 
St.  Louis 

It 

11 


1851 

1 

1851 

21 

1851 

38 

1851 

1 

1851 

6 

1851 

6 

1851 

6 

1852 

5 

1852 

8 

1857 

7 

1857 

11 

1857 

17 

1857 

3 

1860 

8 

1864 

10 

1864 

4 

1868 

6 

1868 

6 

1868 

6 

1874 

5 

1874 

3 

1874 

17 

1874 

1 

1874 

3 

1875 

6 

1875 

10 

1877 

4 

1877 

4 

1879 

2 

1881 

10 

1881 

4 

1881 

4 

1881 

4 

1881 

6 

1885 

6 

1885 

6 

1885 

6 

1885 

2 

1887 

4 

1891 

6 

1891 

4 

1891 

6 

1891 

10 

1891 

22 

Rev.  0.  G.  Halliburton 

Poplar  Bluff 

1895 

4 

0.  L,  Manger 

Van  Buren 

1897 

4 

W.  J.  Pollard 

St.  Louis 

1899 

4 

Dr.  J.  H.  Holmes 

Pi edmont 

1899 

8 

E.  C.  Waters 

Vandalia 

190  ; 

4 

J . C,  Jones 

St.  Louis 

1901 

10 

Dr.  Harvey  Moore 

St.  Louis 

1901 

2 

B.  B.  Gill 

Chillicothe 

1903 

4 

J . K.  Pool 

Centralia 

1905 

4 

J . L.  Boehm 

Piedmont 

1907 

4 

Mrs.  Mary  Mi rick 

Carrollton 

1907 

4 

C.  ViT.  Green 

Brookfield 

1909 

4 

T.  K,  Riedringhaus 

St.  Louis 

1911 

4 

A.  B.  Shepley 

St.  Louis 

1911 

4 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Seeker 

St.  Louis 

1911 

4 

M.  J,  Collins 

St.  Louis 

1913 

16 

Dr.  Joseph  Charles 

St.  Louis 

1915 

10 

G.  T.  Lee 

Van  Buren 

1915 

8 

Collins  Thompson 

St.  Louis 

1915 

8 

0.  W.  Hartmier 

11 

1915 

8 

Forrest  Donnell 

1923 

14 

E.  J.  Miller 

II 

1923 

10 

P.  H.  Kreisman 

II 

1923 

10 

Dr.  H,  D.  Lamb 

II 

1925 

4 

Arthur  Baer 

II 

1929 

8 

Louis  Waltke 

II 

1933 

4 

H.  F.  Guhleman 

Jefferson  City 

1929 

( still 

Dr.  C.  C.  Chester son 

St.  Louis 

1933 

II 

A.  L.  McCormack 

It 

1937 

II 

Festus  lia.de 

It 

1937 

n 

Mrs.  Carroll  Smith 

II 

1937 

11 
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